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As our nation has grown in size and sophistication, the 
demands on our nation* s libraries have increased in number and 
complexity. At the same time, the numbers of trained, professional 
librarians needed to handle these increased demands have not multi- 
plied at the same rate. Shortages of librarians exist at all levels; 
in beginning positions, in middle management positions, and in top 
management positions. The shortages are most acute, however, in the 
middle management positions. Accredited library schools, in their 
master's degree programs , are educating candidates for beginning 
positions in libraries and, in their doctor's degree program, are 
educating candidates for top management positions in libraries. 

Programs designed specifically for the education of candidates for 
middle management positions in libraries, however, are not currently 
available. In addition, present professional personnel have not 
always been utilized in the most effective way possible. So short- 
ages of professionals plus frequent failure to use existing personnel 
effectively have resulted in libraries falling short of their potentials 
for education ard service to individuals and to communities. 

As one step toward remedying this situation, an institute on 
the utilization of personnel in libraries was conducted at the School 
of Library Science, Florida State University, in the fall of 1969. 

It was made possible by a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, 

Title II— B , Higher Education Act of 1965, P. L. 89-329, as amended, 
and offered to professional librarians with management experience 
and administrative' responsibilities for developing personnel. Stress 
was placed on the development of more individuals at the middle 
management levels as a means of relieving shortages of personnel, 
and on better utilization of present personnel as a means of improving 
library services. 

The following papers were presented at this institute, and 
have been organized under three main topics: (1) changing attitudes 

toward personnel administration; (2) procedures for selecting middle 
management, and (3) ways and means of developing effective leadership. 

In exploring the changing attitudes toward personnel administra- 
tion, Grace Slocum spoke on "Leadership" and identified the specific 
qualities needed by a good leader and described library situations in 
which leadership responded wisely to the challenge at hand. 

Following along on another aspect of changing attitudes toward 
personnel administration, Herbert Goldhor presented "Democratic Administra- 
tion and Morale" and clearly showed the great potential for libraries 
and librarians of shared decisions. He then described three important 
research studies in social psychology which lend support to this idea. 

Andrew Geddes pointed out that communications, an important 
factor in our changing attitude toward personnel administration, has 
become more difficult despite the fact that technology has made it less 
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difficult to communicate. He explained how the complexity of life 
situations is responsible for both the increased difficulty in 
communications and the increased need for meaningful communications 
laterally and vertically. 

Three speakers were concerned with the selection of middle 
management personnel. Nary Gallagher , speaking on "Policy of Selec- 
tion" explained clearly what procedures to follov; to ensure that the 
best qualified person was selected for a particular position. The 
"how" of selection was well covered by Charles Phillips in "Selection 
Devices." The role of civil service in the selection process was ably 
explained by Herman Greenberg. He treated the terms "civil service 
systems" and " merit systems" as synonymous and covered advantages 
and disadvantages of such systems. 

It is incumbent upon top management to develop middle manage- 
ment. Lillian Bradshaw, in her paper, "Opportunities for Growth", 
stressed the responsibility of management to develop each person to 
his fullest potential and outlined procedures for doing so. 

Ronald Foster, who is wholly concerned with employee growth 
and development and thus well qualified to speak in this area, dis- 
cussed two important aspects of the development of leadership in his 
paper, "Decision Making and the Delegation of Authority." 

Still another way in which leadership may be developed is 
by effective use of the management team. Elizabeth Bassett, who has 
often been a member of such a team, explained its role in developing 
leadership. 

"The Role of Inservice Training in Developing Leadership" was 
discussed by a panel composed of Elizabeth Bassett, Lillian Bradshaw 
and Ronald Foster, and moderated by Martha Jane Zachert. Sensitivity 
training, balanced inservice training and confrontation were some of 
the topics explored. 

The final paper, "A Model Plan for Personnel Utilization in 
Libraries" was presented by Conley Kennison. In this paper Mr. 
Kennison identified the responsibilities of management in utilization 
programs and offered helpful guidelines for setting goals, defining 
positions and meeting changing conditions. 

A reactor panel composed of a librarian, Edward Sintz, a 
professor of management. Royal Mattice, and a professor of govern- 
ment, Odell Waldby, responded to Mr. Kennison* s presentation of a 
model plan and brought out some additional and important points. 
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It was not possible to include all the discussions that 
took place at the institute in this publication. Perhaps , however , 
these papers we have included will stimulate more consideration of 
ways in which personnel can be utilized more effectively in libraries. 

Ruth H. Rockwood 
Professor 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Grace Slocum 
Assistant Director 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
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The term ’’leadership 11 conjures up the image of the late 
Everett Dirkson, and many, including myself, pale miserably by com- 
parison. I have taken my assignment quite literally, however, and 
will speak of leadership, or a lack of it, as I see it in relation 
to personnel utilization in libraries. At the very outset I must 
say that personnel generally have been woefully underused in the 
kind of library I know best -- the public library. I think there 

have been reasons for this, but I can see little reason for con- 

tinuing on this course. I view an institute such as this one as a 
step in the right direction toward change. The leadership repre- 
sented in this room £°day, if used full force, could have an impact 
on our profession far beyond what any of. us individually vzould dare 
to predict? for the time for change is here, and the beginnings of 
change are evident. 

As leadership is my specific topic, I would like to say a 

word or two about it. Leadership is much like greatness -- some 

are born with it, some achieve it, and some have it thrust upon 
them. There are still today born leaders, I am sure, but I think 
their numbers are lessening, as our society with its complex inter- 
workings and interdependencies does not provide the climate in 
which a Melvil Dewey, a W. W. Bishop, or even a Joe Wheeler can 
grow independently and flourish. We are rather living in a time 
when leadership is being achieved through study and hard work. The 
age of scientific management is upon us. Those who have leader- 
ship thrust upon them are those who find themselves standing in a 
certain spot at a certain time and are able to respond to the challenge 
at hand. By whatever route the leader comes there are some character- 
istics that are usually present if the leadership role is to be sus- 
tained. He must possess what I call ’’forest vision" — to be able to 
see the big picture without being lost in the trees. This is where 
imagination comes into play and long-range objectives are set. In 
working toward accomplishing these objectives there must be a willing- 
ness to take calculated risks without being stopped by the fear of 
of being wrong. Mistakes are a part of any progressive organization, 
and one who has never made a mistake can never savor the full measure 
of success. All leaders must start with the people at hand, and it 
often takes some time to sharpen up the team around you and to find 
skillful players to add to the line. This a good leader must do and 
will do if he is sufficiently at ease with himself not to resist a 
possible competitor for his own job. 

A good leader or administrator must have a constructively 
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critical attitude toward the status quo- I think it's here that 
many of us in the library field have fallen down in coming to grips 
with some of the basic aspects of personnel utilization in our 
libraries* In the early days of library development in this country , 
a strong individual usually assembled a staff and put them to work 
without too much regard for job classification, educational require- 
ments, or conditions of employment* As the need for training became 
evident, local classes were set up and the first moves were made to- 
ward establishing library schools in academic institutions. It was 
not long before American Library Association standards began to be 
set and the graduate library school degree became the law of the 
land. Those who worked hard to achieve this basic standard for 
admission to the profession spread it like a blanket over librarians 
of all kinds and successfully smothered all feeble flames of challenge 
until the voice of experience began to be heard. This happened when 
expanding libraries, willing and eager to meet American Library 
Association standards, found they could not hire enough library school 
graduates to fill their positions. The low birthrate during the de- 
pression years resulted in a shortage of people of all professions 
in the 1950's. Recruitment became the byword and still looms large 
in many librarians' minds as the only solution to the problem. 

As one approach to recruitment the trainee or pre-professional 
program began to develop in many large public libraries and in some 
university libraries* There were variations according to the insti- 
tution or locale in which the program developed. Libraries in cities 
with local library schools tended toward a work-study program, while 
those in cities without a library school established one- or two-year 
preprofessional programs with predetermined cut-off dates. Both were 
essentially apprenticeship programs designed to introduce college 
graduates to all aspects of professional library service, with the 
expectation that most would complete library school and remain or 
return as professional librarians. 

These programs were successful in bringing new recruits to 
the profession and enabled some libraries to keep open in the process, 
but few have dared to count the cost of the hours spent in training 
the many who did not become librarians in comparison to the few who 
did. This factor is usually overlooked until the high cost of the 
built-in turnover rate becomes too apparent to be ignored. But what, 
you might ask, has this to do with utilization of personnel. in 
libraries? I think it has had a great deal to do with directing 
attention to what librarians actually do on the job and the kind of 
training necessary to do it. The very fine performance of many pre- 
professionals in positions designated for professional librarians 
has opened to serious question the requirement of a graduate degree 
for every library position not clearly clerical in nature. This, 
coupled with the very low calibre of a considerable number of library 
school graduates coming from institutions constantly pressured to 
produce more and more, has lent validity to the question. 

Until fairly recently few librarians have been willing to run 
counter to the American Library Association gospel of the Master's 
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degree* Where this has been done the leadership has come from various 
sources* In one large metropolitan library the lack of professional 
librarians to fill authorized positions was leading the trustees to 
abandon a much needed building program and curtail services in exist- 
ing agencies. The chief librarian asked that an in-house review be 
made of current patterns of service , concentrating on the use being 
made of staff at all levels « The staff assigned to make the review 
were relieved of all other duties and asked to make a report in three 
months* By what I am sure were unscientific methods , studies were 
made and the conclusion reached that supervising clerks could perform 
all of the managerial tasks related to running a branch library and 
many of the direct services required by readers. Such indirect 
services as assembling the collections and making them usable , along 
with overall planning and development of the library's program for 
reaching its public , were determined best performed by the professional 
staff. A district plan evolved in which several agencies managed by 
clerical staff functioned somewhat as satellites of a parent library. 

You may not react favorably to the plan, but I think you must recog- 
nize the leadership role played by the chief librarian in questioning 
the status quo and being willing to challenge within his own staff 
the long established patterns bearing the blessing of the national 
association* 

Another large library found itself in somewhat the same situ- 
ation but at a later date. This library had had spectacular success 
in assembling a very able staff during the 1950's to rejuvenate what 
was essentially a aying system. The general feeling of excitement led 
to a willingness on the part of the top staff to stretch themselves 
and others to cover an ever broadening program as the inflow of both 
experienced and new staff began to dwindle and then all but stop. 

The reaction here was almost instantaneous when the simple process 
of lining up staff assignments pending the opening of three new branches 
revealed there just were not enough professional librarians to go 
around. It was also apparent that well over half the beginning level 
positions were filled by trainees, only a few of whom were actually 
engaged in the work-study program with the local library school. The 
others were nearing the end of their time and subject to replacement 
by a new group of untrained recruits. The service coordinators took 
the leadership in this situation and asked the director to let them 
experiment with job assignments that would include the trainees as 
permanent staff. Selected agencies were designated as reading centers 
to be managed by library technicians under the direction of the 
assistant superintendent of branches. Not all trainees became library 
technicians, and the work-study program was continued at a reduced rate 
for those seriously interested in becoming librarians. And the new 
branches opened. 

The third situation I would like to describe concerns a library 
association rather than an individual institution. The Maryland pro- 
posal is perhaps known to many of you, as the L ibrary Journal devoted 
much of its October 15, 1968, issue to it. All of Maryland's 23 
counties have a county library system headed by a professional librarian. 
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The larger counties have many branches with professional staffs, but 
in the smallest and most sparsely populated counties the county lib- 
rarian is the only professional on the entire staff* These are the 
counties which have never used their Library Services and Construction 
Act scholarships, as they could not find applicants willing to come 
back and work the required two years following graduation from library 
school. The Legislative and Planning Committee of the Maryland Library 
Association met in 1967 to review requirements for state aid and to 
propose appropriate legislative action for meeting those requirements. 

It was thought almost automatically that the ratio of professional 
staff to the total population should be increased to assure quality 
service throughout the state and to meet more closely the recently 
released and revised Public Library Association's Minimum Standards 
for Public Library Systems * It was at this point that the head of a 
small county system pointed out what his losses would be, as he did not 
have any position that would challenge or even partially use the skills 
of a professional librarian and would thus fall short of his quota. 

The Eastern Shore Area Library provided field staff and book selection 
aid, while the state office offered administrative guidance and assis- 
tance with building plans. Each member of the committee looked at his 
own situation and that of his neighbor and spent the rest of the year 
developing a plan which recognized the bachelor librarian as a res- 
ponsible member of the staff. The term "bachelor librarian" was used 
to designate the college graduate, while "master librarian" was used 
to designate those with graduate library school degrees. Public library 
administrators throughout the state approved the plan, while the 
Director of the State Division of Library Development and Services 
reserved endorsement pending the development of a training program on 
which state certification could be based. The plan is by no means 
perfect, but it does put one state association on record as challenging 
the basic standards so long adhered to by our national association, but 
unrealistic in many operating situations. 

The last situation I would like to mention concerns a well- 
established library with a long and illustrious record of professional 
leadership and a well-justif ied reputation for service of high quality. 

It is not easy to question a good thing, but some members of this staff 
began to sense that the pattern of service developed for a reading pub- 
lic in the early years of this century was no longer effective in a 
city where 40 per cent of the population was now functionally illiterate, 
psychologically immobile, and to a large extent unemployed. Staff 
shortages had not become acute, but far too many young librarians were 
leaving because of boredom resulting from either their inability to re- 
late to a non-reading public or a distaste for inner-city communities 
as they now exist. Those who were relating to their publics and finding 
excitement in doing so were the local residents of their communities em- 
ployed in the library's Community Action Program. More than a year of 
study by several staff committees has now been completed. Reports made 
to the director call for a flexible organization in which staff with 
high school training (and sometimes less) can work along with college 
and library school graduates in attempting to find ways to reach and 
serve the vastly different kinds of communities that make up today's 
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cities. The creative and planning roles fall to the graduate librarians, 
who must be given truly responsible jobs commensurate with their ad- 
vanced training if we are to hold their interest in this profession. 

I said earlier that a leader must work first with the people 
at hand and be constantly on the lookout for better people to do the 
job. He must question the status quo and be willing to make mistakes 
as he seeks for new approaches. I have given four illustrations where I 
think this has been done. I now recommend to you Lester Asheim's 
article, "Education and Manpower for Librarianship , " which appears in 
the Ocotber, 1968, issue of the ALA Bulletin , lest I seem to have been 
too critical of our national association. I find indications here that 
the American Library Association is at last beginning to assume a 
leadership role in taking a far more realistic look at library personnel 
than it has for many a year. But neither the national nor state 
associations can move very far until the will to move is made evident 
by individuals and groups such as the one meeting here. 




Herbert Goldhor 
Director 

Graduate School of Library Science 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Democratic administration in libraries is a topic that's very 
de * c my heart, and I think it has possibly great import to you. I 
hope tnese remarks will give you some basis for judging the libraries 
in which you work. In considering the next job you take in a library, 
you might keep in mind some of the criteria I have occasion to mention, 
as you look at the administration of the institution that you'll be 
associated with. And a second value, I trust, in the longer future is 
that I hope that this idea will appeal to you as it has appealed to me 
in the past. When you get to be an administrator, and that happens in 
a relatively short period of time for most people in the library pro- 
fession, you too might be interested in trying to adapt democratic 
administration to your situation and to explore it. I don't think that 
we've reached the end of it by any means. We don't know very much about 
it at all, as far as I can find out, and yet it has great potential for 
us as people and as librarians. 

It's well to start with some definition of democratic admini- 
stration so that we know what we're thinking about in common. My idea of 
democratic administration is that it's that system or method of running 
an institution’ which is characterized by the fact that the power to make 
decisions is shared with all or at least some of the people who work for 
the institution. Democratic • administration is that type or method of 
administration which is characterized by the sharing of the power to make 
decisions. I stress this because often people who talk about democratic 
administration mean only that the administrator, the chief librarian, will 
consult with his department heads. This happens to be their definition, 
and they're entitled to make their own definition; but if you call that 
democratic administration, we need a term for this other method which goes 
way beyond that. Ask such an administrator, " After you've consulted with 
your department heads and gotten their opinions, do you do what they say 
or do you do what you think?” and he'll say, ”0h, I do what I think, be- 
cause I have the responsibility.” It’s fine that he consults with 
people, but that, isn't democratic administration - not at least as I 
am defining it. 

By democratic administration is meant that the power to make 
some decisions at least (potentially maybe all) is shared with at least 
some, potentially all, of the people who work for the institution. And 
it's this sort of idea I've been trying to explore for years now, while 
I've been in a situation in which I have some possibility for utilizing 
it in the administration of an institution. And its been interesting 
to say the least, and I hope rewarding too. Fortunately, there is re- 
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search in social psychology that backs up and gives some warrant lor 
the idea that such a method of administration is potentially fruitful 
and effective. Let me mention only three studies, done nicely enough 
at 10 year intervals, to describe to you briefly. 

Around 1928-1929, people from the Harvard Business School were 
called in to do a study at the Hawthorn Plant of the Western Electric 
Company of the Bell Telephone Company near Chicago. It's a plant that 
assembled telephones and telephone instruments, and used the straight- 
line assembly method of production. The consultants were called in 
primarily to advise the plant on such questions as the optimal light 
level and the optimal frequency and duration of rest periods for the 
girls who are doing the assembling. The people who were called in 
from the Harvard Business School made two mistakes. The first mistake 
they made was that they decided to use a test group. They took a 
group of these girls who assembled these instruments and they put them 
off in a separate room, put a partition up to keep them separate, and 
there they could vary the lighting intensity and the rest period 
frequency and so on, they thought, without disturbing the production 
of the rest of the plant. The reason it was a mistake was, they 
realized later, that they set up a new and different social situation 
for these particular girls, who came to think of themselves as being 
a special group and they were. They worked with these engineers from 
the Harvard Business School and the analysts, who were patient and 
reasonable with them, and who explained what they were doing, and the 
girls were naturally interested and cooperative. The lighting 
intensity was increased, as was the frequency and duration of the 
rest periods, and the production kept climbing pretty regularly. 

The second mistake they made was that they decided to see 
what would happen if they reduced the lighting intensity and the rest 
periods. Presumably they ought to get a drop in production. They went 
ahead and tried it, and production kept climbing - in the face of lower 
light levels, less frequent and shorter rest periods, and so on. The 
whole study has been written up in a book called Management and the 
Worker , by Roethlisberger and Dickson. ^ The book came out in 1939 and 
the study started around 1928. Years of research went into trying to 
figure out what went wrong, what happened there when all the old laws 
and principles said production ought to go down when you lower the 
light intensity and reduce the rest periods. What they thought they 
finally figured out had happened was that these girls became so involved 
in the study that they were trying to do what they thought was expected 
of them? they kept producing more when they shouldn f t have, by all the 
old logic. 

The second study began around 1938, at the State University of 



^Fritz J. Roethlisberger and Wm. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Harvard University Press, 1939), 615 p. 
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Iowa, in Iowa City. On the faculty of the University in Child Develop- 
ment was Kurt Lewin, undoubtedly the most brilliant social psychologist 
we have ever had in this country. Of the students he had working with 
him then, Ralph White and Ronald Lippit specifically did this study, a 
study of autocracy and democracy in groups of 10 year old boys who 
voluntarily chose to attend hobby clubs after school, in the community 
where the University was located. 2 What they were seeking to test in 
this experiment was the influence of the type of leadership that was 
deliberately exerted and altered. Under autocratic leadership, the 
adult leader of the hobby group told the boys exactly what to do, when 
to do it, how to do it, and with no room for choice; under anarchic 
leadership the adult leader stayed out of the picture and was available 
only when he was asked, and then he did only what he was asked to do; 
under democratic leadership, the adult leader shared with the boys in 
the group the decisions or such questions as what shall we do, how 
shall we do it, and in what order shall we do it. 

Each group would work at a time at one end of a large room, 
and at the other end wa$ a team of observers, recording their observa- 
tions. The boys quickly came to ignore them. The observers were there 
all the time the groups met, but never said anything, and took notes on 
what went on. They would record, for instance, how many of the boys in 
each group were working for what percentage of the time that the groups 
were meeting, how well they worked when the adult leader left the room ~ 
as he did at regular intervals by arrangement, what percentage of the 
time they referred to "we" and "us," and what percentage of the time 
they used the first person singular. And a number of other ways like 
that they tried to get some indices of the work effectiveness of these 
groups* 



Well, nicely enough for our peace of mind, the democratic group 
scored highest on these observable criteria, and the autocratic groups 
scored less well, and the anarchic group scored least well. The boys 
preferred autocracy, they preferred a dictator to having no guidance at 
all* But they preferred democracy over either of the other styles. And 
when they reversed the leadership roles, when they would have the boys' 
group that had been under autocracy get a new adult leader who now 
practiced democratic leadership, the indices would change too. The groups 
were reversable, interestingly enough. 

The third study I have picked out, by Koch and French around 1950, 
is a study of production in a garment manufacturing plant in Virginia, 
where about every other year or so, garment changes forced redesign of 
of the whole operating procedure for the plant. 3 Typically, the changes 
were decided at the front office and detailed implementation was laid 
down from above, and the individual machine operators were told when to 



2 Ralph K. White and Ronald Lippi tt, Autocracy and Democracy: An 

Experimental Inquiry (Harper, 1960) , 330 p. 

3 Lester Koch and John R.F. French, Jr., "Overcoming Resistance to 
Change," Human Relations (1948), pp. 512-32. 
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change, how to change, and what to do, without being consulted of 
course • 



In this particular year, the investigators prevailed on manage- 
ment to let them try an experiment. They had some groups of workers 
proceed as previously, that is, they* were told when the change was 
going to be made, and what the change would be, and they had no voice 
in the change. The second set of groups were involved in the change 
after the decision had been made and the major lines of change had 
been decided on. But the implementation was done in consultation with 
the individual operators. The third set of groups involved people 
consulted from the beginning as to the necessity for the change and 
what the change should be, how it should be implemented, and how it 
should be carried out. 

The production rates of all these people could be easily 
counted. They were cutting and sewing garments and one could count 
the number of garments for a given time period. Always in the past, 
whenever these changes were made, production would drop and then would 
take a certain period of time to come back to the same level as before 
the change. Under this experimental set-up, the groups that had been 
most involved in the change suffered the least decline in the production 
rate and came back up to the previous lev 61 in the shortest period of 
time. And the groups that had the least involvement in the change took 
the longest period of time to get back up to the previous production 
rate. 



There are other studies that can be cited in this connection, 
but I would summarize them in four principles of group dynamics. These 
four general principles relate to these studies and others and relate 
to what we're concerned with, the application of democratic administra- 
tion in the operation of libraries. 

One of them very simply is that everybody is an individual, and 
we're alike only in one way in that we're different. We each like to be 
treated differently; we each like to be known by our own name, since each 
of us is a different individual. Secondly, informal work groups exist on 
the job, in a library or in a factory. Informal work groups exist and 
have tremendous power.- They can block or they can expedite the work, 
depending on how they're used and on how they fit into the flow of 
things • 

Thirdly, people hav* a natural and strong desire to belong to 
groups, to be recognized as members of these groups. They do not like 
to be left put, to lose that recognition and acceptance of being felt 
a part of these informal groupings. Fourthly, participation in an 
enterprise promotes satisfaction. People get satisfaction out of be- 
ing challenged and out of feeling they are part of a larger whole, and 
that they are contributing to something that is bigger than themselves. 

These principles seem self-evident and obvious, and there are 
research findings to back them up. And now, let's look at them in the 
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light of running a library, of administering a library, under a system 
in which the power to make decisions is shared. 

There are at least three main essentials for operation of such 
a system of democratic administration. The first is that there be a 
free flow of information, not only downwards and sidewards, but upwards. 
If people are going to make decisions, they have to have access to the 
facts that are relevant., just as the administrator must know the facts 
of the situation if he 1 s going to make a decision. But if he keeps 
those facts to himself, and does not make them equally available to 
his colleagues, then it's small wonder that the recommendations or the 
decisions that they are making aren't very good. 

The flow of information downward is the traditional way infor- 
mation flows. There are a host of devices for conveying information 
downwards, such as, personnel manuals, procedural manuals, bulletins, 
directives and so on. But much of the most relevant and most important 
information is not communicated downward. Any system of democratic 
administration in a library —let's say a public library, requires that 
the staff members should have access through independent channels to 
what goes on at the board meeting. They have to know what the board 
is deciding and saying and thinking. And , they shouldn't have to rely 
on what the head librarian himself alone happens to think they need to 
know or reimembers to tell them. In the Dayton Public Library for 
example, after every board meeting, the head librarian has an open 
meeting of all the. staff of the library, around 8:00 in the morning, 
before the building opens, in which he reviews with them what went on 
at the board meeting. - In particular, financial information has to be 
available to the whole staff or to all those who are going to be in- 
volved in democratic administration —not just the formal budget of 
the library, but how the money is being spent. And that includes 
salary information, maybe not in terms of the salary per year for a 
given clerk, but in terms of her class and grade , and the minimum and 
maximum salaries for that class. We then have a pretty good idea of 
where anyone's salary falls. Most institutions have an open payroll 
in this sense, but there are still some that don't. It's hard to see 
how intelligent decisions can be made if information like that is not 
made available to the people who are involved in the process of 
democratic administration.- 

Information sidewards is a matter of coordination. Departments, 
like aquisitions and cataloging, have to know what each other is doing 
and be able to function together effectively. This isn't always true, 
especially in large organizations, not because people dislike each other, 
but just because of the mechanics, the size of the organization. And 
yet, democratic administration requires that there be this coordination 
sidewards. 

But the flow of information upwards is the type that's given 
least attention and is probably the most important. Throughout history, 
it's unusual for the messenger with bad tidings to be rewarded. It is 
still true that nobody likes to tell the boss the bad news —that his 
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project doesn't work. Everybody keeps it to themselves and says, 

"Let him find out by himself. I'm not going to tell him that it's 
no good." But they a*ll know. Under a system of democratic administra- 
tion, there has to be some mechanism, some device by which the bad news 
can be transmitted upward without getting anybody's neck or job in 
jeopardy. This is the responsibility of the administrator —to 
provide a means by which he can get feedback objectively, neutrally 
as to how things are going, not just in regard to his own ideas, his 
own projects, but all the work of the library. It's possible to make 
some suggestions as to how this can be done, but it is a problem which 
I have found hard to solve satisfactorily. How can you get this feed- 
back from your own colleagues objectively and neutrally, as to how a 
program or project is really operating, when they are much more directly 
concerned with it than you are, but you have the need to know just as 
they have to know how well it is working in fact. 

A second essential for operating a system of democratic ad- 
ministration is that there be an appropriate and effective procedure 
for arriving at a group decision. It doesn't happen by itself. It's 
easy to kill the process’ of democratic administration by putting too 
much of a burden on people or by expecting the system to operate auto- 
matically. In political democracy, we're still learning how to make 
it function effectively. Little wonder that in the application of the 
principles of democracy in a work environment, where we have even less 
experience, that we need to, have a good deal more experience, and 
experiments and studies to know how to do correctly. One thing needed 
is an effective procedure, devised and set forth so that everyone knows 
how the system is supposed to operate. 

One part of that procedure is that there be an organization, a 
group that somehow brings the people together who are going to partici- 
pate in the making of the decisions. How many should it be? Potentially 
all, but in the Library of Congress, that means something like 3,000 
people. You can't do it, not at one time. In a smaller library, and 
most of us work in much smaller libraries, these might perhaps be 
chosen by election of their colleagues. Some of them might be ex- 
officio, automatically by virtue of the positions they hold, such as 
the department heads. Maybe they should be appointed by the head 
librarian, or maybe the whole group is of a certain kind, such as all 
the professional staff. I haven't found any one good answer. It helps 
to Vary the method of selection, to have different bases of selection 
used from time to time. A group of about 20 to 25 people is. desirable , 
so that discussion is possible and so that there can be interaction be- 
tween them all. 

The next question which arises is, "Are you going to make these 
decisions by vote, and 51% wins?". I don't think so. There's an old 
saying that a minority of one on the side of God is a majority. You 
might look into the practice that is followed by the Quakers. The 
Friends don't operate by democracy or by counting hands. They operate 
on the basis of concensus. That is, they'll take up a question and talk 
about it until everyone who wants to contribute to the discussion has had 
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his say* Finally the clerk of the meeting will try to summarize what 
he thinks is the feeling of the group. If anyone present disagrees, 
the discussion goes * on and no action takes place on that point at that 
time. Something like this ought to be followed, and in my experience 
it isn't hard to get in a library setting. But every so often, it is 
desirable to take a vote, a formal vote in which people go on record, 
hold up their hands, or even use a secret ballot. Again flexibility is 
the best available answer. 

The next most important thing to having a group in existence and 
functioning is to make it self-reliant. It's like the relationship of a 
parent to a child. The parent has got to get the child to learn to live 
by himself. The administrator has got to get the group to be self-reliant , 
and not to rely on or be a creature of the head librarian, or else it 
will be small wonder if every recommendation parallels or echoes the 
thinking of the boss. 

Several devices can be suggested here. One is that the chair- 
manship of the group ought to rotate. It shouldn't always be the same 
person, and it shouldn't be the head librarian for sure. Another is 
that it helps to have a participant observer. Tell off one member of 
the group each time the group meets or for a certain period of time, 
and his job is not to participate in the discussion but to be an observer. 
And at the end of the meeting, he presents his report as to how well the 
group stayed on the subject, whether the chairman failed to recognize 
some people who wished to speak, etc. It helps to have one of the group 
keep an eye on procedure rather than to have everyone involved in the 
substance. Again, it -is up to the administrator to encourage his colleagues 
to be self-reliant, to encourage them to come up with new ideas which 
he had never thought of, and to give their critical opinion of proposals 
which he does suggest or puts forth. He has got to treat their ideas 
and their notions with as much respect and with as much thought and with 
as much care as he wants them to give to his ideas and his thoughts* And 
over a relatively short period of time, it's possible to do this* 

People grow like flowers turning to the sun when they're given a chance 
to express themselves. They usually welcome it as long as they feel 
that they're not in jeopardy, they're not going to be stepped on, they're 
not going to be punished for what they say or when they oppose the boss, 
or when they vote contrary to the way he has voted. 

This is the acid test, because sooner or later there will be a 
deadlock, there will be a conflict. Conflict comes in one of two ways. 

It may be that the group itself is split 50-50 on a given question. 

If you're not going to abide by majority vote, how do you decide, when 
the group is evenly split? One thing you can do is to keep talking 
about it. As a result, it's clear that democratic administration is 
of no use for an emergency. Don't call a meeting to discuss the 
situation when the building is on fire, and to decide what you're 
going to save first. That is not the time for democratic administration. 
But when the question concerns how the public library is going to serve 
the disadvantaged, postponing a decision for another month is not going 
seriously to disturb anything. Further discussion may not solve the 
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problem. Obviously what is needed is more information, ne facts. And 
these can be gotten in various ways. We librarians ought to know some- 
thing about how to get more information and new facts. But maybe some- 
one from the group, or two or three, ought to be sent at library expense 
to visit some other libraries and see what they're doing about serving 
the disadvantaged. Let them go and see how it's being done in New 
Haven, Brooklyn, or Chicago, and come back and report what they saw. 

Another device that can be used is the experiment. Ask the group 
for approval to try a new idea for a limited time, with a report of the 
results to be made to all concerned. X can tell you about one such ex- 
periment in the Evansville Public Library, related to a proposal to 
abolish fines on overdue books. Some of us had the feeling that child- 
ren particularly would run up fines and then wouldn't use their cards. 

And adults thought they. were supporting the library when they paid their 
overdue fines. The staff council was split and there wasn't a clear 
majority in favor or against. We agreed to try an experiment, with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. In half of the branches for a six- 
month period, there was a policy of no fines. If a patron lost a book 
or damaged it, he had to pay for it, but if he returned the book over- 
due, he couldn't pay a fine* In the other half of the branches, over- 
due fines were continued. Records were kept as to the rate of return — 
the rate at which books were returned in the branches with no fines and 
the rate at which they were returned in the branches with fines. In the 
branches without fines, the rate of overdue books at the end of six 
months was just about the same as it was in the branches with overdue 
fines, in other words, one certainly couldn't claim that eliminating 
fines had resulted in getting the books back faster. And the result was 
that the staff voted overwhelmingly not to abolish fines. But there 
were some new data and some new experiences to put into the discussion* 

There's, another type of conflict than between two halves of the 
staff group, namely when the administrator is on one side and all the 
rest are on the other side. What do you do then? If you believe in 
democratic administration, there is only one clear answer. You go along 
with the group. If you believe, honestly, that a majority of a group 
of people have more and better ideas than any one person, even you, then 
you d r> as they decide. I would protest that in my 18 years or so of 
experience with democratic administration, this has happened very seldom 
and when it did happen, I think now the group was right. This is the 
point at which you decide whether democratic administration is going to 
work or not. Maybe in this particular case you are right and the whole 
group is wrong. But if you insist on your right to overrule all the 
rest, then you can put an end to trying to encourage them to come up 
with new find better ideas and to hammer out their convictions on other 
points. Whenever the whole group is opposed to the administrator, and 
willing to stand up and defend their point of view against his, I would 
regard it as a victory for the administrator, in the sense that his 
colleagues are not afraid to tell him what they think in opposition to 
what he thinks and to argue for it and hopefully to win. This is what 
is meant by staff participation and the power to make decisions , viz, that 
the opinion of the overwhelming majority carries even when the head 
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librarian is not in that majority. It is a victory out of defeat for 
the administrator when that happens. 

* 

The next problem or question is# "How far are you going to carry 
this business of democratic administration?" The brief answer is that I 
don't know, I haven't found the limits. This can be construed in 
several ways. Should the group decide the objectives of the library? 

I would think so; one can express the ideal of democratic administration 
as being administration by objectives, not by orders. If the members of 
the group themselves evolve the purposes and goals and objectives of the 
institution out of their own discussions and involvement, they will 
understand what is needed to carry them out. They won't have to be 
given orders. Remember the garment workers in Virginia, who didn't 
have to be told in detail how to convert to the new style, because they 
had worked out for themselves what the new style pattern was going to 
be in their particular plant, and they understood the implications far 
better than someone up the line could tell them. But how about the 
board of trustees? The head librarian has to report to the board, and 
maybe his colleagues on the staff council will tell him to do one thing 
and the board will tell r him to do another. The answer is clear, he will 
have to do what the board says. But within the limits of what the board 
allows him to do, he can permit the staff council to make the decisions. 

In fact, one might even propose that just as a head librarian usually 
holds his position as long as the trustees approve of his work, so too 
he should hold his position only as long as he has the vote of confidence 
of his colleagues, the people he works with. I proposed this once to my 
colleagues in a public library, that once every few years they would 
have a closed vote on -whether they approved of the way. in which I did 
my job and on whether they wanted me to remain in office. If the majority 
voted no, I would have a year in which to get myself another job. The 
staff council didn't think it was a good idea, and I never dared raise 
it again for fear they would accept it the second tine around. 

Democratic administration is to be construed in another light 
too, viz, how far down the hierarchy does it go? Usually the top 
administrator works with the department heads, branch librarians, and 
so on. Every so often one finds people who value very much being in- 
volved in the process of helping to decide top policy, but they want 
no one in their department to have anything to say about what goes on 
there. What do you do? I don't really know what you do, but X can 
make a few suggestions. Fortunately, not many people are like that. 

Try to work out new ideas and arrangements that might appeal to the 
people who are unwilling to trust their own department colleagues in 
democratic administration. Arrange for them to see how other depart- 
ments are functioning and how things are working out there. Set an 
example yourself. And finally, try to out live them. When you get 
a chance to appoint a new head in that department, pick someone, hope- 
fully, who will take a different point of view. I don't know what the 
limits of democratic administration are, but we haven't yet reached 
them. 



The third main essential for democratic administration is 
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that there be an independent staff organization. There should be a 
body, an organization independent of the library, to w.iich all staff 
members are potentially eligible to join, and which is outside of the 
influence of the administrator. It doesn't have to be a union, though 
it could be, or it could be a staff association. It has two or three 
key functions to perform. One is to protect the individual employee 
from being abused, from being discriminated against, perhaps because 
he is the bearer of the ill tidings, or for any reason. He should 
have a vehicle, a channel for appeal and for negotiation. Another 
thing the staff association or union can do is to serve as a channel 
of upward communication as to how programs are working or not working, 
particularly programs that affect staff welfare, like salaries. It is 
easy for an administrator to think that people in the lower ranks are 
satisfied with their salaries. Maybe they are, but they ought to have 
a way of expressing themselves objectively and neutrally, and with some 
particular force. 

In addition, an independent organization can do some things the 
administration can't do. They can lobby. It is much more impressive 
to have your local union* or staff association talking to the city 
councilmen or to the legislators, asking for more money for your library, 
than for the administrator to do it. He is always suspected of trying 
to build an empire. But the people in the .‘bottom ranks are obviously 
not building an empire. And there are more of them, and they are likely 
to have a lot more, weight. 

I'm reminded of the story of Richard Krug, the Director of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. He was a member of the staff there before he 
became director of the library, and was a member of the staff association. 
When he was chosen by the Board of Trustees to become Director of the 
library, the Staff Association sent him a bouquet of flowers with 
congratulations, along with a letter of separation from the Staff 
Association. He was no longer eligible for membership. The chief 
administrator should not be eligible to be a member of the staff 
association; it should be able to function independently of him. 

Finally, I would like to mention some advantages and disadvantages 
of democratic administration. The first advantage is that it leads to 
more and better ideas and to wiser decisions. Good ideas are too scarce 
to turn any down, regardless of the source. The goal is to encourage 
more, and to get them from the people directly involved with the job in 
question as their daily work. In the second place, the policies that 
are decided will be implemented far better by the head librarian and 
others when they've been reached by this sort of concensus and this 
sort of discussion and this sort of involvement, than if they come from 
the top down. This is not only because everybody presumably better 
understands what's involved and how to do it, but also because this is a 
group judgment that is being implemented. Democratic administration is 
the reverse of the attitude of the old-line supervisor, "You're not being 
paid to think, I am." 

Thirdly, it results in stronger recommendations to higher 
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authority like the Board of Trustees or City Council, if you can say 
that a proposal has been discussed by the whole staff and has their 
approval • 

Fourthly, this is one of the most powerful and best ways of 
in-service training for people. It leads to job enlargement, giving 
everyone or potentially everyone some participation in issues that 
transcend his daily work and his own immediate responsibility, so 
that he sees the work of the library in a larger and clearer totality. 

It ought also to lead to a feeling that it's "our 11 circulation system 
and "our" library, not "theirs , 11 on the part of the people who made 
the decision as to what circulation system would be adopted and what 
objectives would be sought. 

Does democratic administration lead to better library service? 
This is hard to tell. One would hope that people who have been in- 
volved in the decision - making process, who have contributed their 
best ideas, and who have worked on these ideas, would be able to give 
better library service. But the necessary evidence is hard to get* 

One can hope so. 

Of the possible disadvantages, one is that it takes longer* 

It takes time to think and to talk. When.' a staff discussion is going 
on, figure how much per hour each person around the table is being paid, 
and multiply that by the number of hours of the meeting, and the total 
can be very alarming. But even worse than that cost is the cost of a 
wrong decision made unilaterally maybe by one person. That, too, can 
be expensive. But democratic administration does take longer. 

Furthermore, it requires experience. You can T t expect depart- 
ment heads to choose professional staff wisely if they've never been 
allowed to choose clerical employees even. 

In the third place , democratic administration certainly requires 
an able administrator. Let no one undertake democratic administration as 
a device for relieving himself of his work load. It makes the administra 
tor's job harder. He has to be able to stand by and see people do things 
he thinks are wrong. It's hard to watch others make their own mistakes 
instead of yours, and be nice about it in the process. You have to en- 
courage them to come up with ideas and better ideas than your own. In 
a way, this might seem to be self-defeating. An administrator who be- 
lieves in democratic administration will want to encourage his colleagues 
to develop them, and to have them come out with more and better ideas. 

To the extent he succeeds, they will sooner or later disagree with him. 
The more successful he is, the more he will feel that he has hold of 
something bigger than he is. When he reaches that point, he ought to 
feel he has pretty well achieved democratic administration. But it 
does put a severe burden on him. 

And finally democratic administration may result, undoubtedly, 
in unwise decisions. This is the fear that people have when one proposes 
democratic administration. For example, if you ask the staff of a 
library what hours it should be open, the fear is that they would vote 
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for the hours that are convenient for them, not for patrons. In that 
sense, it would be unwise or selfish decisions. I can only say in my 
limited experience that this has not typically been true. But it is 
a possible disadvantage. 

In conclusion, a few criteria or a few key points ought to be 
mentioned. First and most important are people* staff members are much 
more important than anything else, much more important than building, 
much more important than book collection, and much more important than 
budget, you can get all of those with the right people. You can have 
all the others; and with the wrong people, they will be of little value. 
Secondly, a successful team is better, far better, than a successful 
individual administrator. He will fall ill, he will go on vacations, 
he may resign, but the team hopefully will be able to go on and be 
able to work as well when he is no longer theire as when he is. The 
essential test of whatever style of administration one happens to 
adopt (and I would be willing to submit democratic administration to 
this test very readily) , is that the institution run as well in the 
absence of the chief administrator as in his presence. And if that 
is true, that is all thdt could be asked for. 





Andrew Geddes 
Director, Nassau Library System 
Garden City, New York 



COMMUNICATIONS 



Communications is a broad topic to try to present to you in 
the brief time allotted to me today* The concept is infinitely large 
and the ramifications of communications are almost beyond comprehension. 
Certainly nothing has escalated at a greater rate than our need to 
communicate —not the population explosion, not the knowledge explosion, 
not inflation —nothing would seem to have expanded at the same ex- 
ponential rate as the need to communicate effectively. 

If you are the parents of teen-agers, you are acutely aware of 
the "communications gap". If you read the papers you know the college 
administrators and the students are having a communications problem* 

If you were at the American Library Association convention recently 
you saw the problem demonstrated quite vividly at Atlantic City as the 
"young rebels", the parliamentarian, the "chair" and the "floor" all 
sought to be heard. If you are a library director you know some of 
the recent problems which have erupted as .‘a result of failures to 
communicate* All of this need occurs at a time when technology has 
made it so easy to communicate. Columbus discovered America and for 
months only a handful of people were aware of his landing. In the 
1900's Peary discovered the North Pole and for days and weeks only a 
few knew. Two months- ago two men walked on the moon and tens of millions 
were on hand to see as well as to hear. Voice and sight communications 
from the moon were accomplished across a quarter of a million miles of 
space so easily as to be almost unbelievable despite the being able to 
see and to hear. 

Sound was communicated with equal ease across millions of miles 
of space on the recent Mars probe. In technology, all systems are for 
communication -- whether face to face, by radio, by the printed word, 
by picture or by electronic impulses. It would seem that if ever a 
time existed for clear, open channels of communication this would be 
it. And yet, because of the complexity of life situations, it has be- 
come more difficult to communicate meaningfully with one another. On 
the one hand, there is distrust, or a searching for hidden meanings 
and an unwillingness to accept at face value. On the other there is 
a need or a demand for a greater involvement, in matters which concern 
or affect an individual. The late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. , has 
admirably stated the problem. He said, "People fail to get along be- 
cause they fear each other. They fear each other because they don't 
know each other. They don't know each other because they have not 
properly communicated with each other." How true these words are. 

But something eJ se is involved. Values, too, have changed 
dramatically and thus it is no longer possible to do business in the 
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same old library in the same old way. Certainly the day of the "robber 
baron" concept of administration is gone. No longer can we tell people 
to jump through the hoop or get fired. Today's society has changed and 
personnel administration has become a mammoth task --a veritable laby- 
rinth of communication pitfalls. Staff wants to know why and how their 
tasks tie in with the larger picture. What is their role, their contri- 
bution, their gain or loss in the doing? Is this then the democratic 
administration that we hear so much about —the so-called participation 
in management or policy determination? 

Even having used the words "democratic administration" I realize 
I have created a communications problem. For you sitting there, it 
conjures up one set of conditions which to you constitutes democratic 
administration while I conjure up quite another. I believe in democratic 
administration and I practice democratic administration to this degree. 

I will listen to all of my staff. I will invite their comments, suggestions 
and criticisms but I will make my own decisions. In this sense I share 
the decision making but at the end I am an autocrat to the core and it 
will ever be so. For while I respect my colleagues' thoughts and opinions, 
it is at my desk that the buck finally stops, as President Truman once 
said. When it does I must live with what I decide, I must justify an 
action. I must sustain the organization to the best of my ability. None 
of my colleagues rise or fall by their recommendations adopted by me. 

But, as an administrator - the chief executive officer —I can fall by 
a wrong choice among ideas recommended or my effectiveness can be greatly 
diminished. But also as Harry Truman said, "If you can't stand the 
heat, stay out of the kitchen." For part of the philosophy of democratic 
administration is that the administrator gives full credit to his staff 
for the recommendations which they made which turn out well, but that 
he takes it on the chin for the bad ideas which he also got from the 
same group. This is fine with me. It creates good staff morale, but 
this explains why I would never let my department or division heads, 
or a Committee, vote me into a particular action. While that would be 
the ultimate in a democratic society --a direct part in the final 
determination, to me the acceptance of such a vote as binding on a 
course of action if it did not agree with my philosophy or beliefs, 
would be the abdication of administrative responsibility. For I be- 
lieve the vote of my administrators is advisory and the climate for 
growth is presumed by the administrator if he handles the meeting well 
and if he achieves consistent results when he overrides a vote. 

Why do I tell you all this? It is the background or the scenery 
on which I will hang my communications story. This is the guiding 
principle against which what I say must be measured for it colors my 
approach and it is my bias. 

Very little has been written on the topic of communications in 
libraries and practically none deals with the current scene where staff 
has a greater role in the administrative process and where unions have 
come so strongly to the fore. Some of what I will say today comes from 
books I've looked into, mostly from the business world, but most of 
what I will say comes from my experience as a first line supervisor in 
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a large public library system, from my experience as both a staff and 
line person in another large public library and as chief administrator 
of one of the largest systems in New York State* It also comes from 
my experience with a variety of people, situations and responsibilities 
in national, state and local associations, and just plain living* Why 
is there so little in library literature on this subject? Librarians 
as a whole are not management-oriented* They do not think of cost, 
efficiency, speed, effectiveness or communications in terms of library 
operations* In fact, librarians find it most difficult to make a 
distinction between functions which are purely professional and those 
which are purely management-oriented* It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, that all books on this subject or even reprints in some of 
our library-oriented publications come from industry* Even Bowler’s 
book Local Public Library Administration has only a few scattered 
references to communications and Wheeler & Goldhor's book, Practical 
Administration of Public Libraries has not a single entry in the index 
on this topic* While years ago the fact that there were so many small 
public libraries and so few large ones, accounted for the lack of 
writing on this subject, the great upsurge in system development should 
have led to a greater awareness of the communications problem and 
should have stimulated writing on it* It hasn’t and therefore you're 
stuck with my random thoughts on a very real and fundamental problem* 

But I do believe middle management can play a very substantial role in 
providing solutions to the communications void if they are willing to 
work at it* 

To me from my very earliest days I have always felt that the 
first line supervisor holds the key to the success or failure of an 
organization. Imaginative, creative, dynamic leadership on the part 
of the chief executive officer is frustrated by mediocre subordinates* 
especially at the first line, but even poor leadership at the top can 
be overcome by really top-notch staff working in common direction for 
a common goal. So let's talk about the middle manager’s role for a 
bit and his responsibilities in the communications process. 

A library has many publics with which it must communicate -- 
the library patron, the non-user, the tax appropriating body, the 
Board of Trustees, the administrative staff and the large body of 
general staff. I will concern myself with communications of an in- 
ternal nature and particularly those which occur between the chief 
administrator and subordinate staff* Internal communications are the 
heart of an organization's success. Chester Barnard, writing in 
The Functions of an Executive suggests that an organization cannot 
survive if its communications channel can not be kept open. He goes 
on to state that one of the chief functions of an executive is the 
establishment and maintenance of communications. Nov 7 obviously the 
chief executive or library director can’t personally handle all aspects 
of the library operation once it has gotten beyond the one-man operation. 
As the library grows so grows its clerical staff and later perhaps a 
children’s specialist 5.3 added and then a reference librarian. 
Specialization and departmentalization occur and communication needs 
are felt. The library director can no longer decide on a matter 
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related to registration. He has a clerical person to considsr in 
the determination. The director now cannot change the furniture 
around in the children's room without a review of the needs with the 
children's specialists. I've said the director "cannot". Of course 
he can, but at the risk of a decision without full knowledge on which 
to base his decision and at the risk of bad staff morale. So if he 
has any brains (and most directors have a few) he will seek the 
guidance of his specialists. Once the staff grows to 10, 40 or 1,000 
or more, the internal communications problem is heightened by the need 
to introduce layers of organization to control the various sections, 
divisions and departments. The face to face kind of contact no longer 
is possible at a time when the need for communication is heightened 
because administrators need facts on which to operate, to plan and to 
budget, and staff needs guidance on policy and procedures. Libraries 
have become big business and no library director, no matter how brilliant, 
is capable of being at one and the same time a book-oriented person, a 
data processing specialist, a material handlings expert, a financial 
wizard, a public relations professional, a personnel administrator, etc., 
etc. The director's real specialty, if he has one, should be his 
ability to develop a competent work force among the many, many varying 
backgrounds he will find among these specialists —the people who are 
middle management. The success of the chief administrator then can be 
measured in terms of the effective work force he car. weld together to 
accomplish the library's mission and he accomplishes this largely 
through communications. This can be an extremely difficult task, 
since most administrators are hired to work in an existing library. 

They therefore inherit staff of varying attitudes and abilities. A 
large portion of the administrator's time then is spent in communicating 
his philosophy and goals to this staff while he learns about the library 
and its community from them. If he finds his goals and those of some 
staff can not be made compatible, he must then begin the task of weeding 
the staff because these must be the people he can rely on to carry the 
ball for him. Without their support there will be little forward movement. 

From the above it should be clear that decisions made at the 
top level are based on a strong reliance upon the middle -management 
team. Few decisions are made in a communications vacuum with only one 
member of that team involved, while it is true that a consideration 
of new equipment in data processing, for example, would entail many 
discussions with that division head, there would also have to be dis- 
cussions with other division and department heads too — with finance, 
on handling of payment, with buildings, on electrical and air condition- 
ing requirements, with technical services, on possible changes in pro- 
grams as a result of improved equipment. In turn these division and 
department heads must turn to their section and unit heads to get 
answers to problems posed higher up the line. Here we see the structure 
of the organization —the organizational pyramid we talk about —being 
turned upside dovm if you can visualize it, to act as a funnel of 
information to pour the total organizational knowledge about the problems 
into the director's lap. The administrator then sifts and sorts, 
weighs and balances, discards some thoughts, seeks additional information 
on others. In the final analysis the director makes a decision based on 
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information supplied from literally dozens of sources. However, if 
staff is to make meaningful contributions, it must be aware of what 
administration is seeking to achieve and why. Communication channels 
must be kept wide open to facilitate this flow of information. In 
today's complex library situation, this is the only way an effective 
decision can be made which strikes a proper balance between cost, 
and benefit. This is the process involved. Many techniques might have 
been used to accomplish the end product ~ individual conferences, 
staff meetings, brainstorming sessions , reports, visits to other 
agencies, etc. Methods v/ill vary with situations and with individuals 
and with time, but the process of involvement of those who know the 
process of communication or the deliberate effort to acquire the sum 
total of the organization's knowledge about the problem, is basic 
to the morale of the library. Staff wants to believe that their knowledge 
is considered in final decisions. But, equally important, staff wants 
to know what their organization is doing when they are not directly 
involved. Here again, middle management plays an extremely important 
role. In the illustration above, this staff gathered information and 
funneled it to the top. Conversely middle managers have an obligation 
to communicate laterally' with their peers and also downward to their 
subordinates. 

i 

Lateral communications are fairly easy to achieve unless there 
are some internal jealousies or personality problems. At the administra- 
tive level there are only a relatively few people. Good organizational 
planning suggests that a top executive should have 5-10 persons 
reporting directly to him. If this is so, then middle management must 
only communicate with 5 - 10 persons in their peer group about problems 
arising in. their respective areas and this is not difficult. There are 
regularly scheduled administrative meetings, there are unstructured 
lunches and casual meetings as well as more formal methods of keeping 
each other informed of activities which are tangentially related to the 
other departments' operations --a telephone call, a copy of a letter or 
report, a memo usually suffices. When there is a breakdown, it usually 
results from a department head's failure to see how a planned action 
affects another department's operation. Rarely does such action result 
from spite, jealousy or a deliberate effort to sabotage a plan, even 
when that plan did not coincide with one's own thoughts on the matter. 

Dr. Goldhor mentioned nobody will tell the boss that his ideas 
are not quite working out. One of the best learning processes I went 
through was with a boss who would let me come into his office to discuss 
one of his proposals in some detail. I'd frequently imply he was pretty 
stupid not to see this problem or that aspect of the situation. We'd 
kick it around and most times he'd convince me from his broader know- 
ledge and experience that hi 3 judgment was sound. If I were lucky, 
occasionally I'd get him to change or modify a proposal. Times when 
he didn't convince me of his ideas I always told him when I left his 
office I'd sell his ideas as if I'd dreamt it up myself. I learned 
much about libraries and management from these discussions. I learned 
even more about myself but this illustrates one of the basic character- 
istics of middle management people-loyalty. I don't know most of you, but 
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since you are for the most part middle management --Assistant directors, 
department heads and directors of medium sized public libraries, I can 
tell you at least six characteristics which all of you share to a fair 
degree : 

1) an intense loyalty to and belief in your organization — 
much greater than that of the file clerks, tab machine 
operators or junior librarians* 

2) a great need and desire for information about your organi- 
zation — its plans, its policies, its operations —again 
greater than most other staff. 

3) a generally higher educational level and an interest in 
continuing education with a greater variety of experience 
than subordinate staff. 

4) a greater concern for prestige, power and protocol than 
your colleagues, 

5) a higher level of motivation than average. You've set 
your sights on some ultimate goal and everything is a 
step toward that objective, and finally, 

6) a greater willingness to take on responsibility and accept 
the consequences. 

I venture to- say you would agree that these points describe each 
of you fairly accurately. They are characteristic of people on the move. 
I know that I think of these characteristics when middle management 
communicates with me because I know it must color what I am told. There- 
fore I have mentally developed a judgment scale which I apply when each 
of my middle managers recommends action to me. This sounds rather cold 
blooded but let's face it. All of us are constantly rating or being 
rated. We shop at the supermarket and we rate one steak against another. 
We buy a hat or a suit and must make a choice. We select books and films 
and rate them. Is it so unusual then that I should ask myself how did 
that last recommendation of my department head turn out? What was good 
about it? What was bad? Where was he weak on analysis, on judgment? 

If he gives bum recommendations too many times he does not remain as a 
staff member —Civil Service notwithstanding. 

If he's very good, I have to guard against blindly accepting a 
proposal the next time because o t his good track record to date. If he 
is on again, off again in his successful recommendations I must be care- 
ful in what I accept or reject but I also must try to use these various 
situations as a training process for the Department Head. By pointing 
out the strengths of a particular situation or the weaknesses of another 
through discussion, it may be possible to develop the department head 
into a more effective manager and provide me with a staff member 
thoroughly oriented towards the objectives I am seeking for the organi- 
zation. . . ,. S 
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It should be noted that these five characteristics of the 
middle manager I have noted also affect his ability to communicate 
with his subordinates and conversely their ability to communicate 
fully with him. Experience has taught us that communication is pretty 
good between the top administrator and the next level of staff. It 
may still be working down to the third level. By the time the base of 
the organizational pyramid is reached, there is little chance of a clear 
understanding of why certain things are done or not done. Have any of 
you ever played the game "telephone" or "rumor"? A group sits in a 
circle. One person whispers a message to the person alongside who in 
turn relays it to the next person. By the time it returns to the 
originator, it is barely possible to recognize the story and relate it 
to the original message. If this can happen on such a simple level, 
imagine the problems with 300 - 500 staff. This illustrates very simply 
the cause of communications failure. This is how dynamic, top-level, 
creative leadership is foiled and beautiful plans fall apart. The 
first line supervisor and his attitudes are the key to what information 
is passed on to the actual work force and what interpretation is attached 
thereto. Conversely what information is passed up the line is also 
controlled at this point. In these days of staff unrest about involve- 
ment in matters of concern to them and various other aspects of working 
conditions, it is extremely important that information as to what staff 
is thinking be passed up the line and that rumors be reported or 
squelched quickly with fact. We all have heard stories of supervisors 
who would not pass an- idea along because the supervisor would feel his 
status challenged since he had not originated the idea himself. We 
all know of supervisors who have reached the top of their achievements 
and want to hold back others who have more talent and who will move on 
to greater heights. Fortunately there are fewer of these personalities 
in library operations than perhaps elsewhere. Many supervisors are 
delighted to train someone and see them advance. There is status and 
prestige in being known as a developer of staff. But awareness of these 
psychological problems and a host of others as well always needs to be 
kept in mind by the middle manager as he filters information received 
and information transmitted. 

Most of the articles I read in preparation for this session 
talked about communication in terms of semantics, length of words, 
length of paragraphs, rating scales and the like. I'm certain there's 
a great deal to be said for the right word at the right time for the 
right paragraph. Being in a business that is so largely word-oriented 
I'd be a fool not to recognize their importance. I think, however, it 
is equally important to good communication that you have a clear under- 
standing of why you're communicating and with whom. Staff, I've found, 
will forgive the dangling participle, the snobbish word, the run-on 
sentence in a memo dealing with a job change affecting them much more 
quickly than they will forgive no advance notice at all. Good communi- 
cations is extremely important to the worker for many reasons: 

1) It makes him feel "in" — in the know, a part of the scene, 
and believe me, he wants to feel this I 

2) It avoids confusion —policies are clear - goals are under- 
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stood 

3) It adds to the worker's importance and his concept of 
himself —"the boss felt it was important that X know.” 

4) It kills rumors — advande notice, clear facts, logic all 
spell death to gossip and misinformation. 

5) It gives a secure feeling —if a person feels he under- 
stands what management is doing he feels secure. If he 
knows why —he feels less threatened. 

And as a middle manager you should selfishly want to see good 
communications developed. The benefits which can accrue are enormous. 

It is a well established fact in industry that the better a man under- 
stands his job and how it relates to the whole, the better job he does. 

This in turn leads not only to a better quality of service but also a 
greater quantity. Information on the interrelation of the total opera- 
tion and the interdependence of one unit upon the other can produce a 
team effort which will achieve results not possible with isolated units 
working in a communications vacuum. The morale of staff shoots upward 
when it feels that management knows something of a job and its problems 
and that management respects the staff's contribution to the end result. 
Communications are also important in enabling you to spot potential 
trouble areas and to take corrective action before they become too large 
to handle in your unit. Finally, communications enable you to spot staff 
with potential, who can take on more responsibility, who make worthwhile 
suggestions, who grasp the situation and can act on the information 
provided. No organization can continue to operate at a high level of 
efficiency unless it constantly renews itself with new blood and new 
ideas. How do you communicate? 

There are all sorts of techniques for communicating. Most of 
these are formal and quite usual --Bulletin Boards, Newsletters, Con- 
ferences, telephone calls, staff meetings, reports, manuals, organizational 
charts, visiting —and so forth. The listing is almost inexhaus table • I 
won't take your time discussing these for they are adequately covered in 
the literature and your bibliography notes several items. But there is one 
method of communicating which I feel I must touch on because of its 
significance. It is an informal method and probably always an un- 
conscious one and one not too often written about and that is communi- 
cation by mood or manner. You're all aware of this on the part of 
others and have undoubtedly commented on it yourself. You communicate 
by how you look, by what you wear, by how you walk or talk, by what nervous 
mannerisms you display, by how you look at the clock, or look at an 
employee. You communicate without meaning to but you communicate never- 
theless and perhaps with greater consequence. A frown, a tone of tfoice, 
a failure to say "hello" —all are interpreted in various ways by the 
beholder. If you are bright, gay, enthused, people soon know today's 
to be a good day. If you're sad, depressed, tight mouthed, its Bad Day 
at Black Rock. Great care must be exercised to maintain an even regularr 
ized approach for some meaningless variation can be misread and a whole 
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flock of rumors will be generated. Also, let me say a few word!; about 
a very important and oft overlooked aspect of communications and that 
is listening. Too often we forget that communication has this two- 
fold characteristic. If I'm talking but you're not listening there is 
no communication and we've all wasted a lot of time. If middle manage- 
ment is to do its job so that manpower is utilized to the fullest and 
the taxpayer is to get a fair return for his investment, then manage- 
ment must learn to listen. You want staff not only to hear you but also 
heed you. Conversely staff wants administration to listen to its ideas, 
problems, suggestions and comments. In fact, most situations would 
be improved drastically if management would listen more and talk less. 
Don't bring someone in to discuss a problem and then spend the next hour 
on your predetermined solution. 

A student of mine at the University of Kentucky once told the 
class when we were discussing communications that "God gave you two 
ears and one mouth. Use them in that proportion." That sounds like 
good advice. Management should have big ears to listen more 1 and a 
small mouth with which to talk less. Conversely, staff should strike 
a happy medium listening well but also communicating too, for this is 
their greatest contribution. What they know about the job, about the 
public with whom they deal, about operational problems should be actively 
sought by management but also freely given’ by staff. We seem to forget 
that staff have a responsibility in the communications process. All of 
the articles on this subject stress management's role as if management 
were solely responsible for communications failures. All too often, 
however, staff is content to grouse during a coffee break about a 
problem but not seek 3 solution. Partly they don ; t wc.nt the truth be- 
cause it would take away the opportunity to speculate, but partly be- 
cause it takes an effort to write a letter, to ask a question, to visit 
the front office or to be the one to put their finger on a particular 
problem. By listening —but of greater importance by being accessible, 
by making it clear you are accessible and want visitors — you, as middle 
management, can put an end to misinformation and rumors. This comes 
under the heading of the proper care and feeding of the grapevine. Realize 
that no matter how good your communications program is there will always 
be a grapevine. It is quicker, it is efficient and it avoids red tape. 

It is not always right but it has a large membership. If that is so, 
use it to your advantage just as you would a newsletter, a staff meeting 
or a memo. Properly handled the grapevine is an excellent communication 
media. Feed it truth regularly. Let's not argue about managing news. 

I'd argue quite strongly that this is engineering results and that's 
what I get paid for as an administrator. 

Management must turn a powerful penetrating spotlight on its 
employee communications program. In days which have seen strikes in 
libraries, unions organizing employees and a number of other activities 
indicating dissatisfaction with management's achievements for staff, it 
becomes necessary for management to ask itself a number of questions 
about its communi cations program. Has the communications program been 
effective for management? for employees? what techniques have succeeded? 
which have failed? what corrective measures are needed? what additional 
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ones would be valuable? These are but a few of the considerations of 
an on-going evaluative program. A graduate library school would do 
well to develop a series of monographs on this very important topic 
for there is much that needs to be learned. A communications program 
three years old or more needs careful reappraisal in light of the many 
changes taking place in society. A horse and buggy communications 
program is doomed in a jet age society and as it fails to meet the needs 
of staff so too must the library fail in its effort to serve. 





Mary Gallagher 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Bureau of Policies and Standards 
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POLICY OF SELECTION 



As librarians you are probably familiar with the current best 
seller* The Peter Principle , 1 In his book, Dr. Peter advances the 
principle that in a hierarchy an employee rises to the highest level 
of his incompetence, which is a rather startling principle. This morn- 
ing we are here to discuss some methods to prevent this from happening 
in the libraries. The theme of your institute is utilization of 
personnel in libraries, and I'm sure the reason you are here is to try 
to learn how to select competent employees for your library. 

Our major topic this morning is Policy of Selection for Middle 
Managers. I have a few. ideas that are not necessarily new, but I hope 
that they may be of some help to at least some members of the group. 

When we talk about middle managers, what do we mean? I've looked over 
the roster of the individuals attending the institute. I find that you 
represent quite a wide variety of libraries, small and large, public 
libraries, academic libraries, specialized libraries, federal libraries. 
Obviously your organizations will differ depending upon the needs of 
your clientele, but for purposes of our discussion this morning we are 
referring to middle managers as those positions that fall below the 
librarian or library director and above the first line supervisor. 

Generally speaking these are referred to as the department heads, branch 
librarians, administrative officer or business manager in the library. 

The success of any organization depends upon these managers, the super- 
visors and the top executives in an organization, so it is important 
that you try to select competent people for these positions. 

In developing a policy of selection, there are different methods 
that could be followed. This morning we are going to explore the possi- 
bility of a selection policy based on: 

~ selection of the best qualified candidate? 

— maximum utilization of the skills and training of employees 
in the library; and 

— nondiscrimination. 

Before discussing how you might accomplish these broad objectives, 

I would suggest that you avoid establishing a selection policy based solely 
on such factors as seniority, or productivity, or favoritism. Seniority 

■^Dr. Laurence J. Peter and Raymond Hull* The Peter Principle , 

( William Morrow & Company, Inc., 1969). “ ™~ 
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alone is no guarantee that an employee has the capacity to perform 
higher level work. Use of productivity alone is not a good method 
to follow because an employee who is most productive doesn't always 
have the qualifications to lead or direct others in performing the 
work. Obviously, favoritism — - which is still found in some organi- 
zations -- is not a factor to include in policy of selection. 

You may be interested in reading an article in a recent edition 
of the magazine, Changing Times . 2 This article discusses practices used 
in business organizations for selecting employees for promotion. It 
mentions that getting promoted in some companies still depends on 
seniority. But most organizations are trying now to refine their methods 
of selection on the basis of two criteria: How well you have done so 

far and how well you give promise of doing in the future. The article 
points out that in giving promotions based on superior performance, some 
companies carry it to extremes by promoting the employees who are most 
productive. They find, however, that use of the performance criterion 
alone may result in filling the company's executive positions with good 
producers who are incompetent managers. . 

The first objective for discussion is selection of the best 
qualified candidate. I am reminded here of an article that appeared 
in the Washington Post a few months ago. This article listed the academic 
ranking of some of the famous generals of the past 25 years. In the 
listing, only one of the generals ranked first in his graduating class. 
That was General Douglas MacArthur, who we all know was a-very brilliant 
man. Surprisingly, one of the generals ranked last in his graduating 
class, General Patton. Most of the generals ranked somewhere in the mid- 
range in their graduating classes, including the most famous of all, 
former President Eisenhower. The point of the article was that academic 
ranking, of and by itself, is not the sole indicator of an individual's 
ability to lead, motivate and direct other people. 

In terms of trying to select the best qualified person, these are 
some suggestions: , n - 

-- analyze the requirements of the job in terms of professional 
librarian abilities required, managerial abilities required, 
goals and objectives of the organization, and personal attri- 
butes that you need in the individual; 

-- then match the qualifications of your candidate against the 
requirements of the job; 

— in recruiting candidates, consider the broadest area of re- 
cruiting and indicate when you would recruit only from within 
the organization, and when and to what extent you would go 
outside and bring someone into the organization for that 
particular position. 



2 

"Who will get that promotion?" 



Changing Times, (October, 1969) & 
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In selecting the best qualified, we might refer to this as 
11 fitting the man to the job." One method is to list or compile a 
concise summary of the requirements of the job, considering professional 
librarian knowledges and abilities required, managerial abilities 
required, objectives or goals of the organization and personal attri- 
butes desired. 

For example, under professional abilities, you may need 
someone who is a professional librarian. For seme jobs, you may 
look for a librarian who has special capabilities in book selection; 
or you may need a specialist in either adult services or children's 
services; or to head up your cataloging department, you may look for 
someone who is expert in descriptive cataloging or in subject catalog- 
ing; to head up the reference service, you may need someone with a 
special background, whether it be science or law or history or the 
humanities or whatever subject-matter your patrons are interested in. 

In addition, of course, there may be many other functions that would 
be important in your job. These may include the preparation of 
bibliographies, or literature searching, or indexing and abstracting 
material. There are many facets of professional work that could be 
important, but I would suggest that only the significant elements of 
the job be included. Then, when you review the qualifications of the 
candidates, you can match their qualifications against the require- 
ments of the job. 

Under managerial abilities, we are referring to the ability of 
the individual in terms of leadership ability, ability to communicate, 
ability to motivate, ability to plan and organize work, ability to 
delegate authority, ability to make decisions, ability to supervise 
subordinates or any other managerial abilities that might be required 
by your job. All of these managerial abilities are not necessarily 
important in each and every job, but you would want to determine what 
qualities are significant in the job that you are filling. 

The third feature is to consider special objectives or goals 
of the organization. Here we are suggesting that you look at the job, 
not in terms of what was required last year or five years ago but in 
terms of what your goals are today and for the coming year(s). For 
example, are you going to expand the services of the library? Are 
you going to build new facilities? Will these goals and objectives 
affect the job of your department head? Are you going to change the 
methods and procedures in one of your departments? Do you intend to 
automate any of your techniques and services? Look at goals such as 
these and endeavor to find someone who would have the background, the 
ability, or at least the potential to carry out these objectives for 
your organization. 

Personal attributes --here we are getting into such things as 
the ability of the department head to work under pressure, to work long 
hours, to consider new ideas, and to have a positive outlook toward the 
goals and work of the organization. In other words, you want to select 
someone who will be a member of your team in the organization. 
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How you rate people, how you measure people for all of these 
abilities, depends upon your library and the organization in which you 
are employed. If you are employed in a small library, you may do it 
more or less on an empirical basis. If you are employed in a large 
library system, you may have the services of psychologists or personnel 
measurement specialists to help you develop techniques for measuring 
these different abilities . This morning, X am merely pointing out 
some - of the things to consider when you select a manager in your 
organization. For example, in a library employing from 16 to -20 people, 
one Library Director tells me that when she fills a middle management 
position (and she has done this on several different occasions) she 
develops a model of the job, listing all of the significant abilities 
and knowledges required, V/hen she interviews candidates, she then uses 
this model as a check list to look into certain facets -of the candidate's 
background and to explore the extent to which the candidate has the 
required abilities or the potential needed for the job. She has found 
this to be a very helpful tool in selecting a competent individual who 
can carry out the work of the position. 

The second objective mentioned in developing a policy of selection 
was the maximum utilization of skills and abilities in the library, V7e 
all know that in today's labor market librarians are a very scarce 
commodity, and it is difficult to recruit and to find qualified librarians 
for the many positions that are vacant. In some cases it is necessary 
to look at the organization and the skills and abilities of the people 
that you have on your staff, and to find out if you can better utilize 
those talents in some other way. To accomplish the maximum utilization 
of skills, we offer the following suggestions: 

“ analyze the jobs for realistic requirements to uncover or 
spot the skills that are in short supply; 

— then determine manpower resources available for the jobs, 
both within and outside of your organization; 

— if you cannot recruit qualified individuals, try to redesign 
the jobs to achieve full use of available skills and balanced 
staffing considering also more economy or more efficiency in 
the library as well. 

For example, I have projected a hypothetical library organization. 
In this organization, there are 10 department heads. For purposes of 
this discussion, I have identified only 4: the administrative officer, 

the head of the acquisitions department, the head of the reference 
department, and the head of the circulation department. In analyzing 
the four jobs, we find that in terms of professional librarian require- 
ments, the administrative officer in charge of the business management 
activities spends only 15% of his time on professional librarian work? 
the head of the acquisitions department spends 35%; the head of the 
reference department 50%; the head of the circulation department 25%, 

If you total these, you will find that you have four professional 
librarians performing a total ofl 1/4 man years of professional librarian 
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work. This is an indicator that you may not be utilizing your pro- 
fessional talent in the best available manner. (For this discussion , 

X haven't given a detailed listing of the other duties performed by 
these department heads , but lumped them in categories of "administrative 
and managerial" duties and "other" staff duties that are required.) 

Let us assume in this organization that the position of the 
administrative officer becomes vacant, and at this point in time you 
cannot find a librarian to fill the job. You ask yourself: "Is it 

absolutely necessary that the administrative officer be a librarian?" 

Many organizations do not have professional librarians in their business 
management positions. They have an individual who is trained in business 
management activities heading the department rather than a librarian# In 
this hypothetical organization, you would want to consider whether it is 
necessary to have a librarian in this position of administrative officer. 
After making an inventory of the job requirements, we find (in this 
hypothetical organization that the professional librarian duties of the 
administrative officer can be given to the head of the acquisitions 
department. Perhaps these duties are concerned with the selection and 
procurement of certain materials in the library and you can redistribute 
the work from the administrative officer to the head of the acquisitions 
department. By doing this, you free the administrative officer from 
professional librarian duties and the need to fill the job vrith a pro- 
fessional librarian. You can then recruit someone who is trained and 
experienced in business management activities. Such an individual may 
have experience in financial management, personnel management, or in 
any of the other business management activities of the* library. Yon 
may find by this redistribution of duties, and the hiring of qualified 
talent, that you have strengthened both your acquisitions department 
and your business management office. 

Let us , also assume that the position of head of the circulation 
department is vacant and you cannot find a librarian to fill that job. 

You review the duties of the head of the circulation department and the 
head of the reference department and see what can be done in terms of 
redesigning the jobs. You find that you can redistribute the professional 
librarian duties from the head of the circulation department to the head 
of the reference department. The redistribution gives you an opportunity 
to promote an employee in the circulation department who is not a pro- 
fessional librarian to a supervisory or managerial position as head of 
the circulation department; someone you felt had great potential for 
supervisory and managerial work but did not have the professional back- 
ground to be promoted into the librarian position. 

By redesigning the jobs, we end up in this hypothetical library 
organization with two professional librarians, rather than four, per- 
forming 1 1/4 man years of professional librarian work. 




The third objective in the policy of selection is nondiscrimination. 
Here we mean equal employment opportunities for all qualified candidates, 
regardless of race, creed, color, sex, or national origin. Sex is 
included because if you look at the statistics for librarians, you will 
find that in the lower level non-supervisory jobs there is a high proportion 
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of female employees; but when you get into the top management positions, 
you will find the statistics reversed, with the higher level jobs being 
held by men. X don't want to charge discriminiation, but ask yourself: 

Why does this happen? Is it because the men are more competent? Is it 
because the women leave when they marry or have children? But regardless 
of the reason for it, I am merely pointing sit out. When you develop your 
policy of selection, you would want to accord equal opportunity, regard- 
less of sex, to individuals well-qualified for the position. 

For the physically handicapped, we also want to support equal 
employment opportunity. Obviously, in the library, you could not employ 
a blind person when sight is needed to perform the job. But there are 
many positions that can be performed by the phycically handicapped if 
you just use a little imagination. One office recently employed a 
blind person as a personnel management specialist. He brings his seeing- 
eye dog to work with him. This young man was one of the top three blind 
students in the United States; he is an exceptionally talented person. 
Initially, the organization had to tailor the duties of the job for him. 

He is doing a tremendous job in a position where you would never expect 
to find a blind person, e.g. employment interviewing, and developing merit 
promotion procedures. In a library, for example, someone who cannot 
walk could make an excellent cataloger. He could be in line to be pro- 
moted to the head of the cataloging department. This is a more obvious 
kind of situation of employment of the physically handicapped.* 

The other items listed under nondiscrimination are marital status 
and politics. These are for your consideration when you establish your 
policy of selection. 

Let us assume now that you have developed a policy of selection. 

An important consideration at this point is the administration of the 
policy. If you just develop a policy on paper and do nothing about it 
beyond that point, it is hardly worth the time and effort to develop it. 

You must develop a strong program to administer your selection policy. 

We suggest you establish procedures to be followed in the selection of 
employees for promotion. The need for procedures depends upon the size 
of your organization, and to -what extent you formalize the program and 
the policy. Under procedures, you would consider how you locate your 
candidates, who ranks or rates the individuals, and who makes the selection 
for the job. The procedures may even state who the selecting official (s) 
will be for certain positions. In some cases, it may be better to have 
a team approach to selection rather than to place the selection decision 
in the hands of just one individual. Finally, by all means, endeavor 
to gain support of your top management officials for your selection policy. 

To summarize what we have discussed this morning in establishing 
a policy of selection for your middle managers, your department heads: 
First, we suggest that you analyze your job requirements and determine 
the resources that are available to fill the job. If need be, redesign 
the job in terms of using the resources that you have available in your 
library. Second,, cast your net as wide as possible in terms of recruit- 
ing individuals for the position. This, of course, depends upon your 
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local practices and tjhe extent to which you are permitted to go outside 
your organization in recruiting. Thfrd, match the qualifications of the 
candidates with the requirements of the job in an endeavor to select the 
one who appears' to have the greatest potential for the position. Fourth, 
accord equal opportunity to individuals who are well*qualified. Lastly, 
develop a strong program for the administration of your selection policy. 
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Charles D* Phillips 
Vice President, Administration and Personnel 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 



SELECTION DEVICES 



There are two schools of thought about the nature of executive 
development* Each has potential influence on the organization's thoughts 
about selection* One school views managerial talent as a result of a 
process of long-term development, nurtured by career guidance, training 
opportunities and the proper organizational ,, climate* ,, The implication 
is that many persons of varying backgrounds and personalities can be 
successful managers if the proper conditions are present* The other 
school of thought holds that there are identifiable traits that can 
cause an individual who possesses them to be a success with only 
minimal training* Proponents of the first school tend to downgrade 
the importance of the selection process* Advocates of the second 
school are obviously opposed to those of the first. To them, good 
selection procedures are crucial* 

Quite often, it seems that those of us involved in selection 
go about our job as though we agree with the school of thought, that 
managerial talent is a result of development. Then it seems that 
some training directors and managers approach their job of develop- 
ment as though waiting for the magic of selection to insure the 
success of their managers. The result is we are frequently dis- 
appointed with the high turnover rate and the lack of development 
in the middle management area. But, the selection and development of 
management talent is a difficult job. Selection is the most exacting 
of all occupations. L. L. Thurstone wrote, "The intellectual and 
temperamental qualities that insure success in administrative work are 
probably more complex than almost any other group of abilities that 
can be thought of." This statement, I think, accurately describes the 
challenge we have in the selection of personnel for middle management 
jobs • 



We hear and read a great deal these days about the increase 
in knowledge, or the information explosion. We're told the combined 
knowledge of mankind is increasing at a rate that will double every 
ten years. We're told that 75 per cent of the scientists for all time 
are living today. This information explosion certainly is affecting 
the way we manage our business. Sometimes, I think, however, that we 
are learning to apply new information in the middle management area 
at a snail's pace. For too long middle management has been more or 
less a grey blurb, not well understood and without adequate programs 
of selection and development. I certainly commend the leaders of the 
institute on personnel utilization in libraries for dealing with this 
most important area of management. 
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In discussing selection devices , let’s first get an overview 
of devices available to us. Here's a partial list: 

DEVICES 

I* Job or man specifications 

A. Questionnaire 

G • Job analysis 

C. Job descriptions 

II. Performance appraisal 

A. Ratings 

B. Potential evaluations 

III. Biographical data 

A. Application blank 

B. Questionnaire 

C. Skills inventory 

IV. Tests batte'ry 

A. Self-description - behavior 

B. Mental abilities (verbal, abstract reasoning, 

quantitative reasoning) 

C. Study of values 

D. Interest 

Undoubtedly, the weakest part of the selection process in most 
companies is the lack: of understanding of the jobs for which they're 
selecting candidates. This lack of understanding of jobs affects the 
entire selection process and undermines the employment manager's con- 
fidence in carrying out the selection program. The problem begins with 
lack of a consistent definition of middle management. For example, can 
you identify the jobs in your own organization that should be considered 
middle management? Traditionally, we define middle management as those 
positions between the first level of management and the top or senior 
levels of management. Then we sometimes further define jobs as being 
lower middle management or higher middle management. But, this defini- 
tion does not clearly include technical or staff jobs. 

Last year we began a program in our own company to improve 
middle management jobs. We have restructured and broadened many of 
these jobs. We've particularly broadened the roles of the first level 
of management to the extent that we now have fairly broad managerial 
jobs which have replaced supervisory jobs. One result is that these 
first line managers are now included in the middle management programs. 
So you can see in our own company we're now following the traditional 
definition of middle management. 

The lack of understanding of middle management jobs is also 
caused by the infinite difference in the individual jobs, as well as 
the difference caused by the management levels of these jobs. Some- 
times we allow ourselves to be intimidated by the line manager because 
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we don't know his jobs as well as he does. This situation need not 
exist. We can find the job dimensions that will provide sufficient 
information for selection f job evaluation and salary administration. 
Finding the dimensions of middle management jobs is the heart of any 
selection program. As many of the mistakes made in selection result 
from errors in the attributes being sought as from the errors in the 
evaluation. 

One device for finding the job dimensions is a self-description 
about job behavior by the managerial personnel themselves. A self- 
descript method that has received widespread attention was developed 
by John K. Hemphill. Mr. Hemphill contends that in finding the dimensions 
of a job we should be concerned with the expectations of the man and 
his superior. His technique involves the use of a checklist for the 
description of the job.- Here are some typical items from a version 
of the questionnaire which has been modified to be more applicable to 
the insurance industry. 

Part I - Activities You Perform Personally 

An Individual in My Position Would: 

1. Counsel subordinates about their development 
5. Prepare reports on special projects 
15. Conduct at least one meeting perdday 

Part II- Matters For Which You Are Responsible 

An Individual in my Position Must Be Concerned With: 

139. Custody of funds and/or securities 
147. . Forecasting future trends or events 
153. Getting out production 

Part Ill-Demands and Restrictions on Your Job 

My Position Requires that It 

240. Be active in community affairs 
249* Set an example for other employees 
253. Keep in mind many details 

Part IV- Miscellaneous Characteristics of Your Job 

My Position: 

Signifies membership in middle management 
Involves presenting new ideas to superiors 
Allows great freedom of action 



285. 
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The questionnaire is completed in two steps: 

A* First, the man determines whether the activity or 
characteristic applies at all to his job. If it 
does not, he marks the item X. 

B. If the item does apply, he must decide how important 
or crucial it is to the successful performance of 
his job. He then marks the item according to a scale: 

1. Of minor importance 

2 . 

3. Moderately important 

4. 

5. Highly important 

The questionnaire reveals six behavioral dimensions . of managerial 
positions: 

1. Technical Work 

Involves interpretation and analysis in specialized 
technical operations. 

2. Investigation and Research 

Involves technical investigation and special projects, 
research *on competitor activities and writing reports 
of these projects. 

3. Personal Interaction 

Involves interaction with others both inside and outside 
the company. 

4. Supervision of Production 

Involves planning and scheduling production, adjusting to 
and modifying these schedules to meet special problems, 
attempting to improve ahe efficiency of his operations, 
and administering personnel policies and practices. 

5 • Broad Administration 

Involves management functions of planning, administration 
control. Planning is long range, while control is centered 
on cost reduction and comparison of performance with fore- 
casts • 

6. Customer and Public Relations 

Involves interaction with the public, policyholders and out- 
side agencies, and the interpretation and maintenance of 
company standards and policies in these relationships. 
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Mr. Hemphill's approach to finding job dimensions is also the 
basis for writing meaningful job descriptions in the middle management 
area, for development of better job descriptions is important to the 
selection process. Jobs can be broken down into the same six areas 
in which dimensions were obtained. That is, (1) technical work, 

(2) investigation and research, (3) personal interaction, (4) super- 
vision of production, (5) broad administration, and (6) customer and 
public relations. 

A possible job dexcription might be developed from the question- 
naire shown in Chart 1, in which the various sections have been designed 
to bring out aspects of the job, as: 

General Purpose 

Here we define the overall purpose for the position and the 
reporting relationships. The purpose of the position is stated in 
major and minor roles with each role weighed as to its relative value. 
From a quick view of the purpose the reader can easily identify the 
major responsibilities of the position. 

Job Area 



Here we list six areas defined in the analysis of dimensions. 
Activities and Results 



As much as possible we define the results expected within each 
area of the job* When expected results cannot be defined we list the 
required activities. 

Standard 



Standards are quantified as much as possible. Through necessity, 
some standards are stated in general terms. When the measurement is 
judged mental, we try to identify the basis of the judgement. 

We've been writing this type of job description in Gulf Life 
for about two years. This approach has been beneficial to the better 
understanding of our middle mangement jobs. 

Very little additional work is needed to administer a job evalua- 
tion plan for the mid-management area. Here is how we do it at Gulf 
Life. We define nine specific areas in the job specifications which 
are vital to evaluate the job. Each of these factors is defined and 
weighed according to pre-determined values which result in job levels 
or pay grades. The nine specifications for job evaluation are: 

(1) education; (2) experience; (3) judgment; (4) exposure to confidential 
information; (5) contacts; (6) responsibility; (7) supervision? (8) work 
pressure, and (9) working conditions. 
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CHART 1 

MANAGEMENT/SUPERVISORY 
JOB DESCRIPTION 



JOB TITLE 


DATE 


DEPARTMENT 


JOB NO. SECTION 


JOB FAMILY 


JOB LEVEL 


PAY GRADE 



GENERAL PURPOSE 



JOB AREA 



!• Technical 



1 . 



ACTIVITIES AND RESULTS 



Improve the overall conserva- 
tion efforts of the home 
office debit 



1 . 



STANDARDS 



Maintain monthly 
lapse rates as 
follows: 



A* Reg. ord. 

B. Monthly 6% 

C. Wkly* Prem. 1% 



2. Personal 
Interaction 



2* Responsible for the improve- 
ment of conservation through 
the quality of correspondence 
from the home office and 
effective usage of the tele- 
phone 



2. Retain 80% of 
business during 
the six months 
following trans- 
fer 



3. Customer 
and Public 
Relations 



3. Maintain a harmonious working 
relationship with all sales 
personnel 



3. Managers have 
confidence in 
the home office 
debit 
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An interesting innovation to our specifications are the additional 
factors for selection. These additional factors provide us w.'th a tool 
for the selection process and are not considered as evaluation factors. 
They are: 



Appearance 

How should the individual dress? Does the position require 
him to meet the public? 

Behavior 



The behavior pattern required is defined in this area. 

Family Status 

This area should spell out what is expected with regard to 
family status, e.g., married, with/or without children, single. 

Financial Ability 

Does this position have an influence over financial accounts 
or financial matters? If so, this area is used to define the nature 
of financial responsibility and influence. 

Health 



Health requirements are stated in this area. For example, 
suppose an individual is required to work considerable overtime or 
travel extensively? His health requirements are probably greater 
than the average employee. 

Mental Ability 

This area defines the testing requirements of the position 
and the results expected. 

Motivation 



Here, we are defining the amount of self-motivation required 
if the individual is to be successful in this position. 

Job Skills 



This area defines the job skills the individual must bring with 
him to the job or acquire on the job if he is to succeed, 

A rather intriguing idea by Mr. Robert L. Katz is influencing 
our work in the area of job skills. Mr. Katz' writing in the Harvard 
Business Review suggested an approach based not on what good managers 
are (their innate traits and characteristics) but rather on what they 
do (the kind of skills which they exhibit in carrying out their jobs 
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effectively) • I think you will agree his ideas are different from most 
of the work in this area. This approach suggests that effective 
administration rests on three basic developable skills: technical , 

human, and conceptual. 

As used here, technical skill implies an understanding of, 
and proficiency in, a specific kind of activity, particularly one 
involving methods, processes, procedures, or techniques. 

Human skill is the manager’s ability to work effectively as 
a group member and to build cooperative effort within the team he 
leads. The person with highly developed human skill is aware of his 
own attitudes, assumptions, and beliefs about other individuals and 
groups; he is able to see the usefulness and limitations on these 
feelings. By accepting the existence of viewpoints, perceptions, and 
beliefs which are differenct from his own, he is skillful in under- 
standing what others really mean by their words and behavior. He is 
equally skillful in communicating to others in their own contexts 
what he means by his own behavior. 

Conceptual skill involves the ability to see the enterprise as 
a whole; it includes recognizing how the various functions of the organi- 
zation depend on one another, and how changes in any one part affect all 
the others; and it extends to visualizing the relationship of the indivi- 
dual business to the industry, the community, and to the nation as a 
whole. We may notice that, in a very real sense, conceptual skill 
embodies consideration of both the technical and human aspects of the 
organization. Yet the concept of skill, as an ability to translate 
knowledge into action, should enable one to distinguish between the 
three skills of performing the technical activities (technical skill} , 
and coordinating and integrating all the activities and interests of 
the organization toward a common objective (conceptual skill) • 

Technical skill has the greatest importance at the lower levels 
of administration. As the administrator moves further and further from 
the actual physical operation this need for technical skill becomes less 
important, provided he has skilled subordinates and can help them solve 
their own problems. 

Human skill is essential to effective administration at every 
level. However, human skills seem to be most important at lower levels 
where the number of direct contacts between administrators and sub- 
ordinates is greatest. As we go higher and higher in the administrative 
echelons the number and frequency of these personal contacts decrease 
and the need for human skill becomes proportionately, although probably 
not absolutely, less. At the same time, conceptual skill becomes increas- 
ingly more important with the need for policy decisions and, broad-scale 
action. In fact, a recent research led to the conclusion that at the 
top level of administration this conceptual skill becomes the most im= 
portant ability of all. 
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This three-skill approach implies that significant benefits may 
result from redefining the objectives of executive development programs, 
from reconsiderang the placement of managers in organizations, and from 
revising procedures for testing and selecting prospective managers. 

Let's move on to the tests which are used to measure the 
candidates. A very simple chrrt can be used to make sure the test battery 
being used is related to the position dimensions. I have listed some 
of the tests we use just to demonstrate this. 



Tests used at Gulf Life for middle management positions are: 



This is designed for applicants for 
technical, supervisory, and highly 
skilled positions in industry. It is 
a test of an individual's (1) words, 

(2) numbers, and (3) ideas. 

The Thurstone test of mental alertness 
measures an individual's capacity for 
acquiring new knowledge and skills. 

This test indicates an individual's 
insight and feel for supervisory prob- 
lems, particularly in the art of human 
relations. 

This is a test designed to measure be- 
havior. There are two parts to the 
technique. Behavior of an individual 
can be measured and the behavior re- 
quired in a job can be measured. The 
results can then be compared for com- 
patability. 

The next device is another approach to studying job dimensions 
and establishing job criteria. This is a technique developed and marketed 
by the J. P. Cleaver Company. There are two parts to the technique. The 
behavior required in a job can be measured and the behavior of an indivi- . 
dual can be compared for compatability with the job requirements. A 
questionnaire is completed by the man on the job and his superior. An 
evaluation of the completed questionnaire provides human factors required 
for success in the job. A self-description by the applicant gives us a 
comparable pattern of behavior we can expect from the individual. A 
wheel shows the relationships between job requirements and expected be- 
havior in four dimensions; drive, influencing of people, steadiness and 
compliance . 

DRIVE to accomplishment in spite of opposition is required for 
developmental and managerial work. 

INFLUENCING of people to act positively and favorably is the 
predominant behavior required to succeed in sales and promotional work. 



Shubert 



Mental Alertness 



How to Supervise 
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STEADINESS in performing work to produce consistently in a 
predictable manner is required for success in operations and service 
and investigating work. 

COMPLIANCE with exacting standards to avoid error, trouble, or 
danger is important in creative work or work requiring precision. 

The candidate completes a self-description which is scored on 
the same behavior dimensions; drive, influence, steadiness, and com- 
pliance. This technique enables us to compare graphically the human 
factors required in the job anu the self-description of the candidate. 
This makes possible a consistent criteria for the job, producing better 
understanding between the man on the job and his manager. In job 
placement the graph serves as a standard for selecting or promoting 
individuals for the job. 

A study of values is also valuable. The study of values aims 
to measure the relative prominence of six basic interests or motives 
in personality: the classification is based directly upon Edward 

Spranger's types of men,' which defends the view that the personalities 
of men are best known through a study of their values. 

The test consists of a number of questions based upon a variety 
of familiar situations. In all there are 120 answers, 20 of which refer 
to each of the six values. 

1. THEORETICAL 

The dominant interest of the theoretical man is the dis- 
covery of truth. Since the interests of the theoretical man are 
empirical, critical, and rational, he is necessarily an intellectualist, 
frequently a scientist or philosopher. His chief aim. in life is to 
order and systematize his knowledge. 

2. ECONOMIC 

The economic man is characteristically interested in what 
is useful. This type is thoroughly practical and conforms well to the 
prevailing stereotype of the average American businessman. He wants 
education to be practical and regards unapplied knowledge as waste. 

In his personal life he is likely to confuse luxury with beauty. In 
his relations with people he is more likely to be interested in sur- 
passing them in wealth than in dominating them (political attitude) 
or in serving them (social attitude) . He sees God as the giver of 
good gifts, of wealth, prosperity, and other tangible blessings. Sales 
people should be high economic. 

3. AESTHETIC 

The aesthetic man sees his highest value in form and harmony. 
He regards life as. a procession of events? each single impression is 
enjoyed for its own sake. The aesthetic attitude is, in a sense, 
diametrically opposed to the theoretical? the former is concerned with 
the diversity, and the latter with the identities of experience. 
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4 . SOCIAL 



The highest value for this type is love of people and in the 
study of values it is the altruistic or philanthropic aspect of love 
that is measured. 

5. POLITICAL 
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The political man is interested primarily in power,, Leaders 
in any field generally have high power value. At a study conducted at 
Sears Roebuck and Company success was found to correlate with the 
desire for power if those with the desire were also intelligent , socially 
competent and emotionally stable and had physical vitality. 

The study of values when used in connection with self-description 
provides information about the behavior, characteristics, and motivation 
of the person. Self-description will identify the behavior pattern of 
the person, and study of values will give an indication of what's im- 
portant to him. For example, a highly aggressive person and a cautious 
person may have the same values which could be high economic and political. 
Both value the same kinds of things and both are motivated to achieve 
them. However, the aggressive person will move faster, take more chances 
and strive for power while the conservative and cautious person will 
move more slowly, make fewer errors and back his position before acting. 

Biographical data supplies additional information for placement. 

The purpose of biographical data is to match essential data against 
position specifications. This will reduce the amount of time spent 
in interviewing obvious unqualified applicants. It allows those making 
employment judgements to have available in writing sufficient information 
about an applicant to make an initial decision of whether or not the 
candidate can perform the duties of the position. Some fairly sophisti- 
cated work has been done on the use of biographical questionnaires. We 
do not use one at Gulf Life, but you may be interested in some recent 
research done in the life insurance industry. 

A study has just been completed involving six life insurance 
companies over a period of 14 years. A questionnaire comprising 35 
questions grouped as shown below was used with each candidate selected 
for a middle management job. The criteria used to compare the bio- 
graphical information against was salary progress and termination. 

Some of the relationships found between biographical data and termina- 
tion and salary progress were: 

1. BACKGROUND AND FAMILY HISTORY 

A. There is a tendency for those from small to medium sized 
towns to remain on the job, whereas those from larger 
cities tend to have a much higher rate of termination. 

B. There is a strong tendency for candidates whose fathers 
were professionals to have terminated their jobs, while 
those whose fathers were skilled workers tend to have 
remained on the job. 
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C. There was no significant correlation between these 
items and salary progress. 

2. EDUCATION 

A. Individuals with master's degrees tend to remain on 
their jobs more so than individuals with bachelor's 
degrees . 

B. Having plans for further study has no relationship with 
termination. 

C. Scholastic standing in college has some bearing on 
salary progress. . 

3. MARITAL STATUS AND DEPENDENTS 

A. Number of persons dependent on the employee for 
support shows relationship to termination. 

B. Whether the employee's wife' has a full-time job or 
not seems to influence termination. 

4. INTEREST AND ACTIVITIES 

A. Study indicates that the fewer friends the employee 
had, the greater the probability that he would leave 
his job. 

5. JOB INTEREST AND EXPERIENCE 

A. ' History of job terminations was not r ted to 

termination. 

B. Employees who left "to * ake better use of abilities and 
training” have tendency to remain on present job. 

6. FINANCIAL SECURITY CONCERNS 

A. Employees who carry life insurance tend to remain on 
their job. 

B. Those who receive an annual income from investments 
are less termination-prone, than those who receive no 
income from investments. (Need for security or future- 
oriented planning?) 
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Results of the study indicate that companies differ in the 
degree to which salary progress and job termination can be predicted 
from biographical information. Another conclusion reached was that 
biographical items often provide more information about the organizations 
than about the individuals who are subjects of the study. The lack of 
consistency in the validity of items across companies was simply that 
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the six companies involved differed to a large degree on such things as 
promotional and personnel policies. Therefore, biographical Information 
has potential value not only for making predictions about an employee's 
future job success, but also as an index to the behavior of an organi- 
zation. 



In summary, let's take an overview of the validity of the 
different selection devices: 

1. We can have most confidence in our selection when we see 
the employee actually perform the job under normal circumstances. 

2. Next, and almost equal in value, is performance on a job 
in the same organizational environment that is different only in 
degree from the job to .be filled. 

3. Biographical. 

4. Tests. 

5. Interviews. 

We can say in general ~~ subjective methods of selection are as 
valid as the competence of the evaluation and when data on validity are 
not available, the safest course is to use both subjective and objective 
methods. Finally, since people are complex combination of strengths 
and weaknesses it is best to use several devices to adequately measure 
both. 



We began this discussion by pointing out that there are two 
schools of thought on management development. It's safe to say the 
future success of our organizations is largely determined by how well 
we develop middle management today. To do an effective job of develop- 
ing management talent requires our best efforts in; (1) organizational 
planning, (2) selection of personnel, (3) career planning, (4) training, 
and (5) compensation which will reward managerial talent. 

Failure to develop good selection programs makes no more sense 
than for a mechanic or plumber to work without a full set of tools. 

The development of managerial talent is too important to leave 
entirely to training and development. We must do a better job in all 
middle management programs. 
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I should like to devote the time allotted to me to present a 
view of civil service as it molds and governs many of the personnel 
administration functions of a large metropolitan public library 
system in the area of selection. I intend first to discuss civil 
service in general terms. Then, I intend to describe the manner in 
which civil service affects the selection process of a library. 

“What is civil service?" The term civil service is sometimes 
used to generally describe all of the civilian positions in government, 
in distinction to the military positions. More specifically, civil 
service refers to the positions in a jurisdiction to which civil 
service laws and regulations apply* These positions frequently are 
referred to as the career service. At this juncture, I may surprise 
a few of you by stating that I do not intend to discuss civil service 
systems as such* Instead, I intend to describe a merit system in the 
public service. Frequently, the term civil service is used as a synonym 
for merit system, but these terms need not be synonymous. A merit 
system may exist without a civil service law or commission. Conversely, 
a civil service law may provide for a civil service commission, but a 
true merit system may,' in reality, not exist. Such a situation may 
exist in a jurisdiction dominated by a political party. For the sake 
of convenience, I, however, will violate the distinction I have drawn 
between civil service systems and merit systems and use these terms 
synonymously. 

The term merit system is frequently defined as a method of 
selection and retention of public employees. It is now also used to 
include many other phases of a personnel administration system: promotion, 

compensation in relation to the character of the job, and working conditions. 
0. Glenn Stahl defines a merit system in its broadest sense as n a 
personnel system in which comparative merit or achievement governs each 
individual's selection and progress in the service and in which the 
condition and rewards of performance contribute to the competency and 
continuity of the service." 



A sound merit system should include many of the following 
elements : 



(1) a classification of positions according to duties and 
responsibilities 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



a central personnel agency adequately staffed and financed 

an equitable compensation plan related to the classification 
system 
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(4) open competitive examinations or other competitive selection 
devices (for all positions except those which involve policy- 
making) 

(5) a probationai*y period to supplement and complement the 
examinations 

(6) on-the-job training 

(7) performance evaluation programs 

(8) uniform rules for leave and hours of work and other 
conditions of employment 

(9) provision for promotion by merit 

(10) in-service training 

(11) i\ system of separations including those by retirement and 
dismissal ' 

(12) agency personnel officers 

(13) certification of appointments by the central personnel 
agency 

(14) an adequate retirement system 

(15) prohibitions against political assessments ar.d political 
activity 

(16) supervision and administration of the merit system by the 
central personnel agency* 

Obstacles to Merit Systems 

1. The Charity Concept 

To many, including much of the public, job seekers, and 
politicians, the public service is an area of employment in which jobs 
should bo provided on some basis which is believed to be equitable > for 
example, on the basis of need, ethnic origin, or geographic locality* 

Legal provisions embrace the charity concept in many 
jurisdictions. Such laws include residence requirements, veterans 
preference laws, low salaries for top jobs, and restriction against 
the number of persons from the same family who may hold a public job 
in a jurisdiction* To a lesser or greater degree, these laws are in- 
corporated in most jurisdictions in the United States. It is unusual, 
except for organizations dedicated to merit systems and academicians, 
to find the view that government as an employer is seeking the best 
possible talent. Finding the best qualified person to fill a particular 
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job is of special importance in the contemporary world as government 
assumes greater responsibilities and adopts modern technology to carry 
on its functions. 

2. Special Interest Groups 

The two major types of groups which tend to come in conflict 
with the merit system are employee unions and war veteran organizations. 
Occasionally, employee unions, when it suits their purposes, do support 
merit system principles. Failure of employee organizations to consistently 
support the merit system is understandable, since their primary function 
is to foster the interests of their members. 

In many cases, an employee union which seeks to advance the 
cause of its members through collective bargaining also directly or 
indirectly functions as a potent lobbying force. Rare is the politician, 
even if enlightened, who can resist surrendering to a union which has a 
substantial membership, and, therefore, a large body of voters over a 
matter relating to merit system principles. 

3. Negative Prestige 

The lack of prestige associated with public employment is a 
serious hindrance to attracting desirable people into public service. 

The competition provided by private enterprise, particularly because of 
the financial rewards, places governmental employment in a relatively 
poor position with respect to status and prestige. In recent years, 
however, altruistic motivation of young people, who are especially 
capable, has caused many of them to enter public employment in preference 
to the private sector. 

4. Patronage 

Large numbers of jurisdictions are still plagued with appli- 
cation of the spoils system. The reasons for the widespread existence 
of the patronage system include the philosophy of , "To the victor belong 
the spoils"; the rationalization of attempting to insure responsiveness 
to the wishes of elected officials; and, perhaps most important is the 
apathy of the electorate. 

Even in those cases where a patronage system and a merit 
system exist side by side in the same jurisdiction, all of the personnel 
actions in the merit system become suspect. The requirement of a political 
test in combination with merit system requirements confuses the issue and 
discourages those highly motivated and qualified people who might seek 
appointments to positions. Another serious problem created in an environ- 
ment where a patronage and merit system exist in combination is the issue 
of how a merit system supervisor controls and disciplines a politically 
appointed supervisor. Patronage, as used here, re rs to the utilization 
of the public payroll as a reward for service to a political party and not 
the designation by a chief executive or an elected official of an 
appointee to set policy for a public agency which conforms to the broad 
goals of the chief executive. 
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5. Employee Organizations 

Perhaps the newest and, increasingly, the most important 
factor affecting merit systems is the public employees labor organi- 
zation. In an increasing number of cases throughout the country, 
collective bargaining agreements which have been negotiated between 
public employee unions and the administration of governmental juris- 
dictions are in violation of merit system principles. Frequently, 
management accedes to the demands of the union because strikes are 
threatened or even invoked. In such cases, despite legal prohibitions 
against strikes by public employees, recent experience has shown that 
even though these statutes are applied by governmental executives 
strikes are rarely, if ever, averted. Because of the nature of the 
functions of government, such as trash collection, the administrators 
of a jurisdiction usually surrender to the demands of the union. 

In addition , . the unions because they represent sizeable 
memberships with their families who are eligible to vote are not at 
all hesitant about applying political pressures to secure their goals. 
Politicians who, above all else, are pragmatists usually yield to 
this type of pressure. 

Whichever of the two, and many times both approaches are 
used, strikes or reprisal at the ballot box or voting booth, the 
integrity of a merit system is frequently subverted. 

6. Failure To Respond By Central Personnel Authorities 

Another general but serious problem which can affect the 
operation of an. effective and efficient merit system is the unresponsive- 
ness of a central personnel agency to the problems of operating agencies 
such as a public library and also failure to respond and to react to 
changing social and economic conditions. 

Many of the executives who administer central personnel 
agencies entered the profession during the great depression of the 
thirties when employment in the private sector of the economy was 
virtually impossible to find. In many cases, unfortunately, the approach 
to administration of a merit system still bears the stamp of a de- 
pression era mentality. Instead of dynamism, innovation and even ex- 
ploration, there is a status quo mentality which pervades the operation 
of a central personnel agency. Of course, the reactionary attitudes of 
these central personnel agencies as reflected by the executives tend to 
discourage eager young personnel technicians and administrators from 
joining the agency, and at the same time encourage interested and 
imaginative young people to depart. The result frequently is mediocrity. 

As I have mentioned, central personnel agencies tend to be un- 
responsive to the needs of operating agencies such as public libraries, 
water bureaus, and so forth. These agencies tend to operate in a vacuum. 
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They are not faced with the day to day pressures of providing a direct 
service to the public. As a result, vacancies remain unfilled over 
long periods of time, a pay inequity continues or a classification 
problem goes on interminably. 

There, of course, is a real advantage to having a central 
personnel agency operate in an "ivory tower." Carefully considered, 
unimpeded, and obajctive decisions can more readily be made in such 
an environment, all things being equal. 

I should now like to trace, in a general way, the manner in 
which a public library goes about filling a position in the context 
of a civil service merit system. 

First, when a position becomes vacant, the personnel officer 
of the library is required to prepare a duty statement which describes 
the duties and responsibilities of the position. The information for 
this duty statement usually comes from the division chief or staff 
officer who exercises line authority over the functions carried out by 
the position. When the personnel officer satisfies himself that the 
duty statement reasonably conforms to the class specifications, he sub- 
mits the duty statement to the Classification and Pay Division of the 
central personnel agency. A class is defined as a grouping of similar 
positions into one grouping or category. 

The class specification has a number of elements which usually 
includes a title, a general defintion of duties and responsibilities; 
illustrations of the work performed; knowledges, skills and abilities 
needed to perform the work; desirable or minimum requirements? and, 
perhaps, a statement regarding physical and medical standards* 

After the duty statement has been received by the Classification 
and Pay Division of the central personnel agency, they review it, and, 
if satisfied that the statement conforms to the class specification, they 
will pass it on to the Certification unit. If, however, they have some 
questions, they may wish to perform a desk audit which entails inter- 
viewing the personnel officer, the immediate supervisor to whom the 
incumbent of the .vacancy would report and division chief. 

After the interview, the personnel technician, who has conducted 
the audit, prepares a report making a recommendation to his superior* 

If the Classification and Pay Division does not concur that the position 
falls within the class concept, discussions with the library personnel 
officer can go on — sometimes interminably — until the issue is re- 
solved. Finally, the duty statement which has been prepared on a form 
which constitutes a requisition for — let us say as an example — a 
Librarian Regional Administrator. 

The Certification unit, if there are people on the appropriate 
list or register, will certify a group of names, usually from two to 
five or even more, depending on the jurisdiction, and whether it has 
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a "rule of two" or a "rule of five." If there is no appropriate list 
or register — as is the case usually with librarians — then the fun 
or more correctly the frustration begins* 

The personnel officer then prepares a memorandum to the examina- 
tions division requesting the official announcement of the civil service 
examination for Librarian Regional Administrator. Usually after several 
weeks delay, the announcement is issued requiring both a written and 
oral examination, and weighted sixty to forty percent in favor of the 
written examination, the usual practice for middle management positions* 

At the same time the request for the examination announcement 
was prepared, the personnel officer submits a memo to the Civil Service 
Commission requesting a class residence waiver which permits the person 
ultimately appointed to the position a period of time, perhaps up to a 
year, to establish residence within the jurisdiction* After waiting a 
period up to several weeks for approval of the residence waiver, it is 
usually granted by the Civil Service Commission because they have by 
now become sensitive to the critical shortage of librarians. Finally, 
the examination announcement is released containing a statement regarding 
the residence waiver. 

At this time, the library personnel officer is officially permitted 
to begin recruitment to fill the position. In all probability, the more 
alert personnel officer has already begun the recruitment process by 
submitting advertisements to all of the major professional publications, 
and, perhaps, the New York Times* He also probably will recruit at 
professional conferences if such a conference occurs at a propitious time 
and he will also utilize other recruitment sources which he has developed. 

Finally, after a substantial period of time has elapsed and a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants have filed for the examination, 
the personnel officer will request that the written section of the 
examination be administered. Arrangements for the written segment of 
the examination to be administered throughout the country can be made 
for 'those applicants who do not reside in or near the metropolitan area. 

One of the major problems with respect to the selection process 
in most jurisdictions is the character of written examinations* The 
vast majority of written examinations in most jurisdictions are not 
valid, although they do have face validity. Validity of an examination 
is usually defined as whether the examination actually tests what it is 
supposed to test and therefore will predict success on the job. Face 
validity merely means that the examination appears to test the subject 
by asking questions which have to do with the subject. In some cases, 
not only are civil service examinations not valid but they may actually 
be negatively valid, i.e* ? the people who pass the examination, or do 
best in the examination are the most poorly qualified to competently 
perform the duties of the job* 

The problem of invalid examinations usually stems from the fact 
that central personnel agencies are usually granted the bare minimum 
amount of resources in terms of funds and staff to carry out their responsi- 
bilities. Accordingly, the central personnel agency simply 
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does not possess the wherewithal to perform validation studies which 
are expensive in terms of staff time and money. For example , in 
Philadelphia , approximately 1400 classes exist , and there may be as 
many as a few hundred classes being tested at one time. 

Upon completion of the written portion of the examination, those 
applicants who are successful are then notified to report for the oral 
section of the examination. In the case of the oral examination, the 
applicants actually have to visit the jurisdiction » An oral board is 
convened, usually composed of three members who are prominent in the 
profession, and who are considered to be especially qualified to serve 
as raters for the class which is under examination. The candidates are 
required to visit the jurisdiction for the examination at their own 
expense. 



With respect to the oral section of the examinations, most psycho- 
metricians tend to agree that an interview is probably one of the poorest 
methods by which to select a person for a job by itself because it is 
not highly predictive. In concert with the written examination which 
is probably not highly valid, we have a relatively poor selection device. 

Upon completion of the examination process, a register or eli- 
gible list is prepared, composed of the names of those who have been 
successful on the examination in the order in which they have been 
assigned numerical ratings on the weighted examination. The certifi- 
cation unit then certifies the names of the eligibles in accordance 
with the jurisdictions regulations governing certifications. Depend- 
ing upon the regulations , one to possibly eight or more names are 
certified.* At this point, all things being equal, the personnel 
officer will review the names and request references from former 
employers, and if permitted by the eligible, his current employer. 

Frequently, at this time, the personnel officer is faced with 
the problem of veterans preference* State veterans preference laws 
vary from state to state and the degree of preference varies from 
permanent absolute preference to less stringent applications. In 
some jurisdictions, all veterans who pass the civil service examination, 
go to the top of the register regardless of the rating on the examina- 
tion, and of course, must receive appointments before any non-veterans. 

In other jurisdictions, veterans who make a passing score on 
the examination have points added to the score, usually anywhere from 
five to ten. In some jurisdictions, not only do veterans who are 
eligible and apply for preference receive points but also must receive 
preference in appointment if certified with a non-veteran. Each state 
and, of course, the federal government have statutes specifying how 
veterans preference applies within the jurisdiction. 

There are basically two philosophies from which veterans preference 
laws in the public service arise: (1) as a continuing reward for mili- 

tary service, and (2) as an aid to assist the veteran to adjust to 
civilian life. Both concepts are embodied in the various acts governing 
preference. The fact that most citizens readily accept the reward con- 
cept is an indication of the low esteem that citizens hold of the 
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importance of the public service. If the reward philosophy were carried 
to its logical conclusion, the only limitation on the nature and extent 
of the reward would be of an economic character* Under this approach 
other forms of preference such as preference in promotions and transfer 
and in layoffs are usually supported. The major flaw in the reward 
concept is the violence it does to an effective and efficient public 
service. 



The readjustment concept, when applied in veterans preference 
laws, takes a more reasonable approach and does not have the same adverse 
affect on the public service. Frequently, the statutes applying this 
philosophy stipulate the use of veterans preference for a limited period 
of time following separation from the service* Of great importance also 
is that the use of this latter concept does not provide for application 
of veterans preference for purposes of promotion and layoff* In 1955, 
the Hoover Commission proposed a five-year limitation on veterans preference* 

As you can see from the fairly complicated process which I have 
just described, the selection procedure seems to be calculated to dis- 
courage highly qualified’ candidates from accepting appointments to a 
civil service merit system* In principle, many of the safeguards which 
are built into a merit system in the public service are necessary to 
prevent appointments being made on basis other than that of merit. In 
practice, the procedures which represent the methods of safeguarding 
the integrity of the merit system can usually be improved or streamlined 
to eliminate the appearance that roadblocks have been erected. One 
problem, aside from the problem of the outmoded philosophical approach 
stemming from the era 'of the thirties, when the great depression made 
public service attractive and highly competative, is the philosophy of 
control* Many central personnel agencies are control oriented rather 
than service oriented. This means that many of the procedures which 
need change in order to encourage highly competent people to enter 
and remain in the public service are not modified. Instead, the central 
agency zealously guards against encroachment by the politicians of the 
jurisdiction and even imaginary violation of the merit system by the 
operating agencies. 

Although there are a great many difficulties in conducting an 
effective and efficient personnel program within the setting of a public 
service merit system, a reasonably good personnel program is possible. 
Unfortunately, much of the energy which could and should be devoted to 
positive programs such as recruitment and training is wasted instead on 
the procedural requirements. Still, many of the best personnel programs 
are administered under such conditions. 

Next, I should like to discuss selection from inside the service. 

The merit system principle of selecting the best possible person for the 
job should also apply to the internal selection policy. 0. Glenn Stahl 
puts it well when he says, "The proper determination of positions which 
can be filled by selection of the ablest employees for advancement, the 
development of employees to their maximum usefulness, and the proper 
balance between inside and outside recruitment lie at the very heart of 
good personnel administration* 11 
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In other words, promotion from within the service is simply one 
aspect of a total selection program* Some governmental agencies take 
great pride in a rigid promotional policy* Invariably, these agencies 
are far from effective in carrying out their responsibilities* 

In such systems, there is an emphasis on seniority. It is 
not too rare in such agencies or jurisdictions to find cases where 
a clerk has worked his way up the system to become director or chief* 

Of course, among these cases, occasionally one can find excellent 
administrators because the clerk who became an executive is brilliant, 
energetic and possesses a natural genius in the sphere of administration. 
More often, however, such self-made executives are seriously unqualified 
for thier top positions. In such cases, a clerk in an administrative 
job functions as a clerk* Over dependence on years of experience, or 
in effect seniority, as the one objective measure of qualification for 
promotion is unsatisfactory because ten years of experience can often 
represent one year of experience ten times. 

Good promotional systems should contain the following elements: 

(1) appropriate qualification standards for key positions? (2) satisfactory 
methods of discovering and determining who the best candidates are within 
the organization; (3) satisfactory methods for measuring competence and 
potential; (4) comprehensive training programs to prepare promising 
staff for advancement; (5) allowance for promotion and transfer across 
administrative lines providing as broad a broad field for selection 
and promotion as possible; (6) clear demarcation between clerical jobs 
and executive jobs, so that the executive jobs are not automatically 
filled from the clerical ranks. 

The benefit of filling positions, particularly middle and top 
management positions are clear. The merit system must offer career 
opportunities to attract and hold on to capable young staff. One of 
the most important incentives is the opportunity for professional growth 
and advancement. For young, ambitious staff, this outweighs all other 
matters* Not only does such a policy aid morale, but also assists in 
recruitment. 

One factor restricting and inhibiting the policy of promotion 
in many jurisdictions has been the method of selecting candidates for 
entrance positions on the basis of specific skills rather than on 
capacity or general ability. Such procedures involve the filling of 
specific and highly specialized positions without concern to other 
related positions or to promotional possibilities. Frequently, such 
a policy is based on a legal requirement that the qualifications 
established and the test utilized must be clearly related to the 
particular position to be filled. 

In the administration of the promotion policy, two approaches 
exist. One approach is to permit the appointing authority absolute 
discretion. The second is that promotions should be controlled by the 
central personnel agency. Usually, in the case of promotions, the 
major determinant should be the record of performance and achievement 
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of the candidates. This is best known by the appointing authority who 
also possesses a better knowledge of the duties to be performed and 
the qualities necessary to perform them. 

Although it is important and a good principle of personnel 
administration that the agency head have considerable freedom of 
choice, if a uniform and standardized promotion policy is to exist, 
it is inevitable that there has to be some limitation on the authority 
of the administrator to appoint. Practically speaking, therefore, 
neither the appointing authority nor the central personnel agency 
has absolute power in the promotional process. The appropriate area 
of responsibility for the central personnel agency is in the establish- 
ment and supervision of the formal process for promotion. 

There are four general methods for determining promotions: 

(1) comparative performance; (2) seniority; (3) examination; and, 

(4) trial on the jobo The most common of these is the examination 
which is usually the most restrictive. 

Relatively few administrators realize that a probationary 
period is an integral part of the total selection process. Almost 
invariably, civil service merit systems provide for a probationary 
period. Probationary periods vary in length from one jurisdiction 
to another but most are six months long, and few exceed one year. 
Technically, the probationary period is considered part of the exami- 
nation process. Probationary periods are too infrequently used to 
measure intangible qualities not measured by the formal examination 
process; it provides the means by which mistakes made during the 
previous stages of the selection process can be corrected. 

Experience suggests that too few separations occur during the 
probationary period, and that serious personnel problems which arise 
could be avoided by proper use of the probationary period. Some 
positive uses of the probationary period include training, orientation, 
adjustment and improved placement. Although important, the effective 
use of the probationary period cannot substitute for a sound selection 
program; it can, however, be used to check on the other phases of the 
selection program. 

Much of what I have presented appears to present civil service 
systems in a negative light. Despite the problems inherent in such a 
system, many superior and outstanding personnel programs exist within 
the framework of such a system. The alternatives are too frightening 
to contemplate. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR GROWTH 



Sitting in my office in Dallas I could see all kinds of possi- 
bilities developing within this topic, I could see the possibility 
that every Speaker who came ahead of me would say what I was going to 
say, so it was necessary to define some limits for my remarks this 
morning. Looking first at our Institute topic, "Ways of Developing 
Leadership,, 11 and at the topic assigned to me, “Opportunities for 
Growth," I will pass on to you the subtitle which I assigned to this 
papers "Staff Development through On-the-Job Motivation," This will 
define for you my interpretation of "Opportunities for Growth" and 
provide a framework for my presentation. 

The comments which I shall make this morning are based on this 
premises Efficiency is the job of the educator; proficiency is the job 
of the employer. This puts responsibility for providing opportunities 
for growth squarely on the shoulders of every supervisor. 

Equally important to staff development is acceptance of the 
fact that each and every supervisor on each and every level — not 
just top management — has a responsibility in this work. 

All of us have had an employee say, "But I don't want to be a 
manager, I want to work with people," And you know when they say this, 
"people" comes through in neon lights. 

Obviously, when you go into management, you don't stop working 
with people, you just transfer to a different team, for a good manager 
should assume the responsibility for developing each person on his team 
to his fullest potential. To me that is the prime responsibility of a 
manager to his staff. 

There may be some supervisors left, very few I hope, who question 
whether such responsibility for staff development should be their concern 
I have heard some say, "When v;e get this young person out of library 
school we want him to be everything he can be the day he comes on the 
job," This seems a very unfair attitude toward the library school. As 
I said earlier, I think efficiency is the library school's responsibility 
but proficiency is our responsibility on the job. We had better provide 
opportunities for growth within our organization and within our staff 
situation. If we do not, we are shirking basic responsibility, not just 
to our own profession, but to the taxpayer or the company that pays the 
bill. It is simply the responsibility of management, 1970 style, to 
develop each human being to his utmost capacity. We are dealing with 
people ~ especially young people — as human beings, and today's 
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personnel attitudes are no longer characterized by the technique of 
"power- over” workers but by the philosophy of "power- with" workers. 

For this reason alone, it seems to me that this particular topic 
gains singular significance in personnel utilization. 

I was curious as to when t/ 4 e personnel emphasis began to shift 
from the technique of "power-over" people to "power -with" people as 
applied toNs/taff development in our libraries. 

Dr. Joseph Wheeler in his 1946 volume Progress and Problems in 
Education for Librarianship wrote of the "selection of personnel, the 
understanding and appreciation of people" and "a special aspect of 
supervision, the developing of assistants as individuals." As in so 
many things, Dr. Wheeler was ahead of his time, for staff motivation 
was not yet a household word in library literature in the 1940‘s. It 
began to appear more frequently in the 1950‘s and to become of prime 
concern in the 60* s when libraries began to move slightly beyond the 
fringe of economic worries and into the realm of more complex personnel 
ccncems. 




Now we are about to move into the 1970‘s when more arid more 
emphasis is on tho individual, his behavior and his hopes for his 
future. We are about to move into the 70‘s with the moot diversified 
opportunities for service we have ever experienced. And we are about 
to move into the 70* s with a grave shortage of experienced librarians 
to meet such opportunities as work with diversified socioeconomic 
groups, implementation of network administration, work with a new 
breed of adults, etc. 

So : We are faced with the question of how do we go about 

developing our employees to meet these leadership needs? "How do we 
go about preparing our employees -- especially the fine young people 
on our staffs ™ for more responsibilities, for better positions , “ 
for professional growth? Four elements seem necessary in order to 
properly set up opportunities for growth in a library: 

A. RECOGNITION of the motivation needs of the 1970 employee 

B. ACCEPTANCE of the supervisory patterns of the 1970 manager 

C. PROVISION for an organizational climate for employee develop- 
ment 

D. OPPORTUNITY for growth 

A. MOTIVATION needs of the 1970 employee: 

1. Individual responsibility — He desires and expects a 
certain freedom to act as an individial. This requires a measure f of 
flexibility of regulations and some freedom on the job. Flexibility 
begins with the job description. I don*t think that we should write 
job descriptions so tight that the person coming into the job feels 
that he has no opportunity to handle something new which comes up, 
because If he has the opportunity to handle something new, if_ he is 
properly supervised, and i£ he is capable of handling it, great. You 
are on your first step of finding out what this employee can do. 
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2. Desire for involvement -- Today's employee desires to have 

the sense of belonging, of helping to achieve the goals of the organi- 
zation. He wants to participate in decision making. I think the 1970 
employee has a highly developed awareness of involvement in decisions 
which affect his welfare , if he has a sense of identification with 
both the problem and the solution. The speaker who will follow my 
remarks has as his topic , "Decision Making: Delegation of Authority f " 

so I'm not going to discuss this at all; I'm going to hit it very 
lightly , but you can't talk about involvement without mentioning the 
words "decision making." 

3. Opportunity for self-developme nt -- Today's colleague asks 
"how" and "why." He seeks an opportunity to be creative , to show 
initiative , to produce and to grow in healthy competition with his 
colleagues; and to me healthy competition is a very key phrase. I 

am fortunate in working with a staff of young librarians. Some of 
the things that we have accomplished have been accomplished because 
these youngsters have among themselves found healthy competition , 
and I think our organization has benefited from it. 

4. Recognition of effort -- Today's employee wants to be 
appreciated , to be made to feel necessary , and to be given credit 
for his work. 

5. Pride in achievement — He desires a sense that he is per- 
sonally contributing to the company? if he feels he is, he can often 
be motivated beyond expectation. 

6. Personal dignity — Today's employee wants to know his 
supervisor, and he wants his supervisor to know him as an individual? 
above all he wants to be treated with dignity and with respect. Now 
you may say this should go beyond saying. I hope it does, but 1 have 
seen supervisors who have obviously not heard this. Every supervisor 
on every level can motivate through this effort. 

So ; To motivate the 1970 employee, consideration should be 
given to his need for: (1) individual responsibility, (2) desire 

for involvement, (3) opportunity for self-development, (4) recognition 
of effort, (5) pride in achievement, and (6) personal dignity. 

B. SUPERVISORY patterns of the 1970 manager 

1. The 1970 manager creates a good work climate . To do 
this he must recognize each employee as an individual with separate 
characteristics, personality, and needs. He must establish proper 
relationships between the individual and the supervisor by building 
mutual confidence, by giving credit whenever due, and by realizing 
mistakes do occur. It's not toe difficult, or at least it seems to 
me that it's not too difficult, to find out if a supervisor has 
created a good work climate. I think one of the tests is to watch 
that grapevine operation we talked about during yesterday's session. 
See if you get the first word of a new situation from a supervisor. 
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If you get it from the employee, then you're in trouble. That word 
should have come from the employee to the supervisor. However, if 
that employee bypasses the supervisor, then it seems to me there's 
something wrong with the work climate. 

2. The supervisor provides opportunities for development . 

He does-^tl^is by delegation and by decision making opportunities. He 
gives good people more than they can do, provides chances for partici- 
pation in the development and administration of policy making, and 
provides opportunities to perform, to think, and to grow. 

3. The 1970 manager sets high work standards . Every employee 
deserves to know what he is supposed to do, but more important, what 
he can measure himself against. That leads into my fourth point of 
six under supervisory patterns. 

4. The good supervisor evaluates employees openly and fairly . 

To do this he must appreciate the uniqueness of each man. Again, I 
keep repeating this theme of the employee as an individual, as a human 
being, because such he is. Each employee is a person; he deserves a 
full and honest evaluation. The supervisor needs to talk with the 
employee and not to the employee. If you do evaluations of your staff 
as we do, at regular intervals, the first evaluation for a new employee 
comes at six months, the next one at the end of a year, and beyond that 
it's an annual thing. Be careful or you can get into a rut on evalua- 
tions. All of a sudden you find yourself saying nice nothings, and your 
evaluations become absolutely worthless, both to your institution and to 
your employee. So I do think that the supervisor, if he is going to 
talk to the 1970 model employee, had better be prepared to sit down and 
have a very frank and open discussion with the person he is supervising. 

5 • The 1970 supervisor communicates with his staff . We have 
talked about communication already, so let's underscore one thing that 
was said: Communication means listening as well as talking. My feet 

are getting awfully tired, having been a librarian for so many years, 
but I still enjoy walking through our building and having conversation 
with staff members. I don't think a walk of this kind is the time nor 
place to get into long involved personnel discussions, but it is a 
marvelous way to find out a little bit about the staff members without 
their having to be in a very formal situation. When you communicate, 
trust and sincerity must come through; an employee can spot insincerity 
or disinterest as well as you can. Last week end our personnel director 
attended a personnel conference at Southern Methodist University. The 
professor told her that we communicate now only thirty percent by words. 
Seventy percent of communication is by gesture, by dress, and by action. 
This seventy percent seems high to me, and I'm not sure that I would 
agree with him, but I do think that we now communicate less by words 
and more by these other means. We'd better watch those gestures and 
those words and those smiles as we walk through our buildings. I think 
I'll try to do a better job when I get back. 
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6. The 1970 manager is loyal to the organization. I’m not 
talking about blind loyalty. I'm talking about an understanding and 
an appreciation of the goals of the organization, because unless the 
supervisor possesses this quality of loyalty, i n my estimation, he 
cannot properly motivate his employees. 

So: Supervisory patterns of the 1970 manager include (1) creating 

a good work climate, (2) providing opportunities for development, 

(3) setting high work standards, (4) evaluating employees openly and 
fairly, (5) communicating, and (6) being loyal through an understanding 
of the organization. 

If we recognize the people-oriented aspects of eitployee 
motivation, what else is necessary to establish the proper setting 
for growth opportunities? 

C. PROVISION for an organizational climate for employee 
development: 

A climate must exist within the organization to motivate the 
employee to pursue growth opportunities and to encourage the supervisor 
to provide these opportunities. Contributing to this climate can be 
factors such as these: 

Social environment which encourages leadership — Dr. Goldhor 
presented a magnificent presentation of democratic administration which 
would lead to proper social environment for the encouragement of leader- 
ship development. 

2 * Intellectual climate for work stimulation — This one would 
seem self-explanatory. 

3 * . — dear statement of the organization's goals and the existence 
of a planning p rocess to achieve these goals — I would suggest t-hat- the 
goals be published. I'm not saying that goals have to be the same for 
every unit within the system; and, of course, top management would formu- 
late the chief statement of goals. Our statement of goals is published 
in our staff manual, and we try to update it every year. 

4 . A clear ly defined set of priorities and mechanism to provide 
opportunity for continuous review — The fine people on your staff should 
have a part in restructuring and reframing the goals so that they will be 
in line with the changing times. Then staff should have a voice in 
determining priorities and in developing a proper mechanism for success- 
ful implementation. 

5 * Stimulation of a sense of personal identification with library 
— ~~ And if today's 1970 style manager can achieve this response 
with his employees, he's on the road to achieving a successful working 
climate. 
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Even if an organizational climate for employee development is 
present, we can still lose good employees. You still have to recognize, 

I think, that the opportunities just don't occur on their own; you have 
to make them; you have to be able to recognize them; and you have to'be 
able to handle them to your advantage. Opportunities existing but not 
turned toward the benefits of the agency, of course, are not going to 
be much help to you. I want in my last few minutes to take a look at 
four kinds of opportunities* Now, just for purposes of discussion, I 
separated these into four categories; when you hear them you will realize 
that they are interchangeable. I want to get certain ideas categorized 
here, and here again I am going to treat these briefly because we may 
be coming back to some of these this afternoon when we talk about on-the- 
job training. 

D. OPPORTUNITY for growths 

Let's look at these four kinds of opportunities: (1) opportunities 

for administrative growth, (2) opportunities for personal growth, 

(3) opportunities for community-related growth, and (4) opportunities 
for scholastic growth. 

1. Administrative growth 

a. Group activities such as the Administrative Council which 
we discussed earlier in the week can be utilized. We have one at Dallas 
which we call ADCO, short for Administrative Council. When I don't call 
a meeting on Friday, the staff represented on ADCO want to know why. 

They are very curious people and they always have a great number of things 

on their minds. It seems to me that these activities give opportunities 

for growth because here you have a meeting of minds , an exchange of ideas , 

and if you can encourage a climate where arguments can begin, I think 

that is all to the good. We argue a lot at Dallas, and many of the 

arguments I lose, but the argument is the thing as long as it is done 

in the spirit of group activity where ideas can be exahanged. This in 

itself is a way for staff growth. Incidentally, I am not, of course, 

now speaking about the formal classroom presentation — what I am talking about 

are the things that a supervisor can do within his organization. 

b. Report writing — If you have the proper structure for 
these reports, they will trace for you staff developments through work 
assignments. We have a requirement, a monthly report, in which we would 
like for the supervisor to tell us one or two of the things each of his 
employees has done over that month? and this includes the clerical staff. 

We have found that we can hire excellent clerical workers from college 
graduates in our areas. We can get some of the best recruits to go on 

to library schools from these staff members. This reporting is an 
exercise for the supervisor and an information exchange for top manage- 
ment, and I know it can signal a promising employee. 

c. Rotation of employees — In some systems this is expensive, 
and in others it's impossible. But it seems to me it can be done, even 
with a volunteer group. If you're a good supervisor, you know that you've 
got to get staff members into other areas? I think it can be done, and I 
think it should be done. 
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d. On-the-job training program planned and executed by 
staff " We have had a number of branches opened in the last few years , 
and wc find that on-the-job training programs, such as programs on 
filing, within our branches can be done very well by our technical 
services people; I have always thought that they are better people 
after they gave these presentations. 

e. Special projects — These can include things like the 
preparation of a bond issue. Ultimately the basic responsibility here 
is the administrator 1 s , but you can't know everything about your city, 
its population movements and economic developments. I think that if 
you develop important projects such as bond programs by utilization 

of staff, they are the better for it, and so are you. 

f. Exposure to the Board of Trustees ” I feel rather 
strongly about this one. Until I walked into the position of Assistant 
Director, I had never even attended a meeting of the board of trustees 

of anybody's institution. The Director who preceded me gave me a wonderful 
opportunity to sit in on these meetings, to hear the discussions, and 
most of all to find out how a group of trustees can act and interact. 

We have tried to bring to our board meetings, for reporting purposes, 
as many of our staff in supervisory positions as we possibly can. To 
expose your young supervisors to your board of trustees has a great 
deal of merit for administrative growth. 

2. Personal growth . Here I am going to say some of the same 
things, but I would like to interpret them from a different angle; that 
is why X said this is an interchangeable sort of thing. 

a. Group thinking -- We had a self-study on technical 
processes about two years ago and on the study committee we placed 
everyone from the Chief of Technical Services down to one of the clerks 
and one of the boys who puts on the plastic jackets. After a while the 
junior librarians were beginning to open up. They were saying things 
within a group that they might not have said to their supervisors. I 
think personal growth can be developed through such group activity. 

b. Creative thinking — Brainstorming sessions with various 
personnel have potential. You can talk to people and talk to people, but: 
you always feel that there is sometimes a barrier betv/een you. These 
brainstorming sessions will sometimes break down the barrier. I had a 
young man on my staff some time ago that I felt was just too polite 
whenever we held discussions. He'd respond in such a way that I felt 
there was a curtain somewhere between us, and I wasn't very happy about 
it because I felt that I was probably doing and saying the wrong things. 

Ond day we were arguing about a bookmobile stop. Bookmobiles bother 

me; the supervisors are always wanting to change the power poles, and 
that's expensive, so I said, "Look, is that really right, and why 
couldn't it be this way or that way." He said, "It can't, damn it, 
because it won't work!" And I thought, if that kid will say to me 
"damn it, it won't work," then I have, for the first time broken through 
something here. He never knew that he had said it, but I was delighted 
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that he had said it. After than meeting I felt that I could go up to 
him and say, "Well, damn it, it didn't work, did it?" This really did 
happen, and I felt that here in a brainstorming session, after many 
months of work, the two of us had found common ground for honest, frank 
discussion. 



c. Professional organizational involvement -- The staff 
should be encouraged to participate on state and national levels. If 
any of you have the names of young ALA members who want to be on 
committees, I'll be very happy to receive them. But, as administrators, 
then see to it that these young people get to meetings, conferences, etc. 

d. Representation of library at professional meetings, 
community meetings — I think it is well for top management (Director, 
Associate Director, or even Chief) to occasionally say, "I'm going to 
stay home and I'm going to let Joe go to that meeting." As the manager 
you call him up and say, "I can't make it and would you go and represent 
the X Public Library today." If he's a good employee he will do well, 
and I think it will add to his personal growth and professional pride. 

e. Staff Association — I was one of the agitators to 
organize ours many years ago because we were after a shorter work 
week, so it was rather difficult when I reached the postion of handing 
in my resignation because I was made the Director of the Library. In 
Dallas, neither I nor my Associate Directors are members of our Staff 
Association. Here I think you can get great involvement with people 
and their problems. The Staff Association puts some more responsbility 
on top management, but after all that's pretty much what we're there 
for. 



3. Community*- related growth 

a. Work with the press — You know it's an awfully exciting 
thing for a young staff member to develop confidence in talking to 
reporters and seeing in the paper the first story he was involved in, 
the first news release, or the first feature story. Fcr years we have 
not had a public relations director at our library. It's one of the 
positions I couldn't talk the City Council into giving us, so every 
staff member, within certain frameworks of policy, has had to take 
responsibility. I do think that working with the press not only estab- 
lishes some good community- re la ted lines, but also gives the staff 
member growth within that community. 

b. Work with the City manager's office — This happens to 

be the framework under which I operate. Who is that City Manager, what's 
he like, and what are his ideas? My City Manager is too busy to see me 
some days. But he has assistants and I have assistants. Let the two 
lines cross. I think the attempt to establish good lines between your 
community government, such as your City Manager's office and your own 
staff, has much merit. 




